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Edwin B. Bigelow: A Michigan Sergeant 
in the Civil War 


Edited by Frank L. Klement 


FROM THE DAYs OF Purtran New Enctanp to the present the name 
Bigelow has been intertwined in the thread of American history. 
Sometimes these Bigelows stood out in the crowd, gaining recog- 
nition at home and abroad; but whether leaders or followers, they 
were substantial and dependable men. When Edwin B. Bigelow 
left home to fight “the rebels” and to keep a Civil War diary, he 
but kept faith with the family tradition: one compounded of serv- 
ice, leadership, and ability; and one which projected the Bigelow 
family into the group of the ten most famous American families. 

It was ironic that Edwin B. Bigelow, when volunteering for mili- 
tary service in 1862, was unaware that his ancestry could be traced 
back directly to John Biglo, progenitor of the famous clan and im- 
migrant of 1630.2 That illustrious founder of the famous line 
had settled in Watertown, Massachusetts, where he married Mary 
Warren,’ enjoyed prosperity as a blacksmith, acquired sixty acres 
of land, served as a selectman, and fought in the Pequot and King 
Philip's Indian wars.‘ Some of his descendants gained fame as 
merchants, others as scientists and doctors, and a few as scholars 
and men of letters. Most of the Bigelows remained in Massa 
chusetts, but some fanned out of New England, partaking in the 


1The Dictionary of American Biography sketches the lives of seven Bigelows. 
Family accomplishments were in the fields of scholarship, science, and medi- 
cine rather than politics. Readers may be familiar with Margaret Clapp’s 
Pulitzer prize-winning biography entitled Forgotten First Citizen: John Bigelow 
(Boston, 1947). 

2A daughter, Mrs. Roy M. Irish of Warrenville, Illinois, relates that when 
she inquired about family background and ancestry her father responded, 
“We've always been Yankees, but originally came from the East.” If he were 
aware of a tie with the Bigelows of Boston he failed to pass on that information 
to his children. 

3Mary Warren (1628-91) was the daughter of John Warren, immigrant and 
founder of the famous Warren family of America. 

4Gilman Bigelow Howe, Genealogy of the Bigelow Family (Worcester, 
1890). 
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taming of the frontier and in the Western movement® One 
Eleazer Bigelow,® crowding seventy years, broke ties with the states 
of the eastern seaboard in 1837 and accompanied several sons to 
Oakland County, Michigan."’ The oldest son, George, brought his 
wife, Hannah, and their four children with him.’ There on the 
Michigan frontier George Bigelow pre-empted land and engaged in 
agriculture. He served as justice of the peace in 1842 and devoted 
his spare time to further preparation in ophthalmology, for he 
wished to be an “eye doctor."® The number of children in his 
family increased to seven; the name Edwin Burnham" being given 
to the first of the three children born in Michigan. About the 
year 1843 Dr. George Bigelow opened an office in Pontiac and 


5Stuart Holbrook, The Yankee Exodus (New York, 1950), treats the influ- 
ence of transplanted Yankees in a readable way. 

6Eleazer (or Eliezer) Bigelow was the son of Joshua Bigelow, who left 
Watertown, Massachusetts, and moved to New York state about 1790. Howe, 
Genealogy of the Bigelow Family, 86, states that Joshua Bigelow and his 
wife, Marjora Knowlton Bigelow, left his native state “and further record of 
him is lost.” Joshua was the great grandfather of our soldier-diarist and the 
reat grandson of John Biglo, immigrant. On January 14, 1800, Joshua Bige- 
~ was named captain and his son, Eleazer, an ensign of a new company 
from Otsego County, New York. See Military Minutes of the Council of 
Appointments of the State of New York, 1783-1821, 1:477 (Albany, 1921). 
A typewritten volume, Cemetery Records of Oakland County, Michigan, 1:209, 
compiled by the General Richardson Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Pontiac, in 1924, in the possession of the Burton Historical 
Collection of the Detroit Public Library, gives two pertinent Bigelow entries 
under the heading, “Cemetery on Section Four, Springfield Township,” as 
follows: “Eleazer, d. June 7, 1848, age 79 years” ak “Lydia, wife of es, 
d. Sept. 30, 1849, age 69 years.” 

7The census of 1840 lists two Bigelows of Oakland County in the “head 
of family” category. Eleazer and Lydia Bigelow lived with their son, Knowl- 
ton, on one farm and the George Bigelow family lived on an adjacent one. 
(Federal Census of 1840, Oakland County, Michigan, 138-39, in the Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D.C.) Two other sons of Eleazer Bieglow came 
from New York to Oakland County in the 1840’s. These two younger sons, 
Edmund J. and Spencer, both became prosperous farmers. These two, who 
are not included in the census of 1840 fistin s, are recorded as residents and 
farmers of Springfield Township, Oakland County in the next census roll. 
te ar Census of 1850, Oakland County, Michigan, 167, in the National 
Archives. ) 

8The ancestry of Hannah Locke, wife of George Bigelow, is given in John 
Goodwin Locke, Book of the Lockes, 208 (Boston and Cambridge, 1853). She 
was a native of Massachusetts and her paternal ancestry was as follows: 
Sper wr 5), Ebenezer(4), Joshua(3), Ebenezer(2), and Deacon William 
JK e( l ), 

*History of Oakland County, Michigan, 278 (Philadelphia, 1877). 

10Edwin Burnham Bigelow was born December 9, 1838. The Federal 


Census of 1850 errs in listing him as the youngest of the seven children. 
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began to treat diseases of the eye. There he developed a good 
practice and won recognition in other ways. He served as secre- 
tary of his Masonic lodge.‘ Detroit, one of the most important 
cities of the Midwest, seemed to offer more opportunity to a success- 
ful oculist, so Dr. Bigelow moved with his family to that city early 
in the 1850's. 

Dr. Bigelow’s change of residence from Springfield Township to 
Pontiac and then Detroit offered his son, Edwin B. Bigelow, varied 
opportunities. Edwin attended a rural school in Davisburg, a graded 
school in Pontiac, and an academy in Detroit. He spent an occa- 
sional summer season on the farms of his father's two brothers, 
Uncle Nolton and Uncle Edmund. In those periods when the 
teen-age boy was away from home, his father's letters admonished 
him to read the Bible and to “practice its holy precepts.” The 
following letter, sent by Dr. Ligelow to the son who was learning 
to work and to farm, would be a rarity in our own day: 


Dear Edwin 


Although I have not written to you since you have been away from 
home, you have not been out of my mind and not thought of; no, far 
from that. 

I have thought much about you (as well as others) and have con- 
templated much upon your present condition and future prospect. Not 
so much whether you are learning to farm well, and to be a good and 
prosperous farmer, as to whether you are to be a good man, useful to 
your fellow man, beloved and respected by those with whom you are 
associated, and prepairing for a happy Eternal future in the world to 
come, or whether you are growing up heedless and thoughtless of the 
great day of final judgement—learning to Swear and take in vain the 
most holy and adorable name of the Lord in whom we all live and 
have our being. My dear boy I do hope that you do not neglect to 
read your Bible and to “Remember the Sabbath day.” I suppose you 
don't have any meetings to go to on Sunday or Sabbath School to 
attend, but you can read your Blessed Bible and learn and practice its 
holy precepts which will lead you safe through the temptations and 
trials of this wicked world, and bring you to a happy home in our 
Heavenly Father's “House” of “Many Mansions” and Oh! may we all 


11History of Oakland County, Michigan, 106. 

12Dr. George Bigelow evidently moved to Detroit in 1851, for he is not listed 
in the Detroit city directory for 1850, but is listed in the directories for 1852-53, 
1853-54, and 1854-55. Starting in 1847, Dr. Bigelow’s oldest son, Hamilton, 
was associated with him, a testimony to the success of his practice. 
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so live in this world that we shall have in that house a place prepaired 
for us, and there a united, happy family forever dwell. Your affectionate 
father. 

Geo. Bigelow" 

When it seemed that Dr. Bigelow’s recognition as a successful 
oculist and “a well merited reputation for all that is good and honor- 
able as a citizen and a friend’* seemed ready to rebound in favor 
of his children, the cholera epidemic of 1854 brought death to the 
doctor and sorrow to the family. It also slammed shut many doors 
of opportunity for Edwin B. Bigelow. Although Edwin's oldest 
brother took over as administrator’ and maintained the old family 
residence, each of the younger brothers were more or less on their 
own. At the age of seventeen Edwin worked on the steamboat 
Forester'® and the next two years served as steward on that ship." 
In the spring of 1858 he enrolled in the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege at East Lansing,’® but he left school about July 23, 1858, “be- 
cause of lack of funds and before earning any grades for the term.”! 
He taught school in Pontiac and worked in the Davisburg area, 
where he was near his uncles and where he made a circle of friends 
and acquaintances. 

The attack upon Fort Sumter by troops in the service of the 
Confederate States precipitated a series of events which cast a 
shadow over every hamlet in the land. Acquaintances of Edwin 
B. Bigelow marched off to war, and the temptation to enlist became 
stronger. 

In July, 1862, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph T. Copeland of the 
First Michigan Cavalry received authority from the Secretary of 
War to raise a regiment of mounted riflemen. Governor Austin 


13 In the possession of Mrs. Roy M. Irish. 

14Pontiac Gazette, August 12, 1854. 

15Clarence M. Burton, compiler, Digest of Files 2001-3000 of the Probate 
Court for Wayne County, Michigan, 73, a typed manuscript in the possession 
of the Burton Historical Collection. 

16Clark’s Detroit City Directory, 1855-56, 31 (Detroit, 1856). 

17Johnson's Detroit Directory, 1857-58, 153 (Detroit, 1858). 

18He entered Michigan Agricultural College on April 7, 1858. Johnson’s 
Detroit Directory, 1859, 67 (Detroit, 1859) merely lists Edwin B. Bigelow as 
“student.” The Detroit Daily Advertiser, July 10, 1858, lists him as one of 
the Detroiters attending the college. 

19] etter, Lyle B. Leisenring to Frank Klement, April 2, 1953, East Lansing, 
ae based upon records in the Registrar’s Record Office at Michigan State 
College. 
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Blair sanctioned Copeland's project, and recruiting began in earnest. 
It was intended to arm each man with “a rifle and two revolvers’ 
and to use the regiment “to fight guerrillas.’2° Copeland was from 
Pontiac and known to many Oakland County residents. He had 
won compliments for his skill and bravery in the field! Friends 
of Edwin B. Bigelow aided in the recruitment of volunteers, hoping 
to secure commissions for their efforts, and Bigelow’s brother-in-law, 
John Norton,” had enlisted. So Edwin Bigelow went to the re 
cruiting office in Springfield to join the service, giving Davisburg 
(also in Springfield Township of Oakland County) as his place of 
residence.** The enrollees were shipped to Detroit. There the 
regiment of twelve companies was formally organized, and mustered 
into federal service on August 30, 1862, as the Fifth Michigan 
Cavalry. Edwin B. Bigelow was appointed a sergeant of Company 
B, the organization in which two close friends, Edward G. Granger 
of Detroit and Myron Hickey of Davisburg, were elected lieuten- 
ants. Granger had been a student at the Michigan Agricultural 
College in the days that Bigelow attended, while Hickey was a 
Davisburg resident and son of a storekeeper of that small Oakland 
County village. 

Daily drill became drudgery while the men waited impatiently 
for their arms and their horses. “Its equipment is being hurried 
forward,” wrote an optimistic editor, “and as soon as the horses can 
be furnished it will move.”*® But months crept by while the rest 
less soldiers bided time at their Detroit rendezvous. Finally, the 
regiment, only partially armed but fully clothed, equipped, and 
mounted, left for Washington on December 4.2 Soon after its 


20Detroit Free Press, July 30, 1862; Pontiac Weekly Gazette, August 1, 
1862; Jackson Weekly Citizen, August 20, 1862. 

21Pontiac Weekly Gazette, August 1, 1862. 

22The Detroit Free Press, December 5, 1851, states that Miss Mary Bigelow 
married Mr. John E. Norton of Pontiac on November 20, 1851. 

23The membership and record of the Fifth Michigan Cavalry is given in 
Record Fifth Michigan Cavalry Civil War: 1861-1865 [Kalamazoo, n.d.] 
volume 35 of series published under the direction of the adjutant general of 
Michigan entitled Record of Service of Michigan Volunteers in the Civil War, 
1861-65. 

24Detroit Daily Advertiser, July 10, 1858; History of Oakland County, Mich 
igan, 280. 

25Pontiac Weekly Gazette, September 26, 1862. 

26Charles Lanman, The Red Book of Michigan; A Civil, Military and 
Biographical History, 235 (Detroit, 1871). 
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arrival in Washington, the new regiment, together with the First, 
Sixth, and Seventh Michigan Cavalry, was assigned to the Michigan 
Cavalry Brigade. These four regiments were to serve together during 
most of the remaining years of the war. 

Even before Copeland's regiment reached the capital city, pro- 
motion for the regimental commander became a fait accompli. 
The new brigadier general moved his troops to the East Hill and 
there established Camp Copeland where the troops set up their 
winter quarters and obtained the rest of their arms. The Spencer 
repeating rifles with which the troops were armed were the newest 
and most effective weapons in the entire army; and these rifles, in 
the hands of Michigan men, were to play key roles in some of the 
critical battles of the war. 

It was while Sergeant Edwin B. Bigelow was in camp near the 
nation's capital city that he began his diary. The diary has been 
edited and transcribed for publication through the courtesy of its 
present owner, the grandson of the diarist, Carman Bigelow Smith 
of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Information relative to her father, diarist 
Bigelow, was secured from Mrs. Carman N. Smith of Jackson, in 
a personal interview. The editor, furthermore, is especially indebted 
to Mrs. Roy M. Irish of Warrenville, Illinois; Mrs. Irish arranged 
for the loan of the diary of her father by her nephew. Two nieces 
of the diarist, Mrs. A. Bigelow Tilley and Miss Lou Goodale Bige- 
low of El Cajon, California, loaned the writer an autobiographical 
sketch written by their father, Lyman Bigelow. 

The original spelling was retained, and very seldom was it neces- 
sary to add a period or capitalize the first word of a sentence. Sev- 
eral omissions were necessary because the writing was blurred and 
unreadable. Identifications have been made of people closely con- 
nected with the diarist. 

Edwin B. Bigelow’s return to the Union lines did not end his 
participation in the war. He was honorably discharged on August 
9, 1864, in order to accept on October 20, 1864, the captaincy of 
the First Colored Heavy Artillery, a new organization in which 
his brother, Lyman, received a lieutenancy. During a leave of ab- 
sence he returned to Davisburg to marry Mary A. Stevens on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1865. Returning to army service, he was named acting 
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inspector general of the First Brigade, Department of Tennessee, 
on November 19, 1865. He was honorably discharged at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, March 31, 1866. 

After a brief visit to Oakland County, Edwin B. Bigelow moved 
to Minneapolis in 1867, worked in a drug store, and lived there 
until the next year when his wife died. Disconsolate, he sought so 
lace in the Tennessee back country, living alone, and trying to 
work to forget his loss. An ax glanced from a branch and cut his 
foot, and when infection set in he bid farewell to the Tennessee 
hideout. 

His brother, Lyman, meanwhile, had concentrated on photography, 
produced the “Bigelow Revolving Background,” and established a 
reputation as an outstanding portrait photographer. Edwin learned 
the fundamentals from his brother and moved to Jackson where he 
opened a studio. In Jackson he met Ida Forrester Hunt, widow of 
Horace Hunt, and they were married in 1883. In the next decade 
“Captain” Bigelow tried a variety of assignments. After selling his 
studio he was yardmaster at the Michigan State Prison and intro 
duced strawberry culture on the farm. He worked as a pharma- 
cist for a time. Then he was secretary and secretary-treasurer of 
the Jackson Industrial News Company, which published the In- 
dustrial News. For a time he was a bookkeeper for a grocery 
firm. In 1898, at the age of sixty, an endowment policy came due. 
With it he built a drugstore and operated it until his retirement. 
He died on September 22, 1916. 

In his last year he was a regular attendant at every ball game in 
Jackson and had a certain seat reserved for him. When the Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry Regiment held its encampment in 1916 Bigelow 
was unable to attend because of illness; but in his last years he 
enjoyed relating Civil War stories, and his diary was a treasure he 
prized highly. 





CIVIL WAR DIARY: JANUARY 1, 1863-JUNE 14, 1864 
Edwin B. Bigelow 


Thursday, January 1, 1863. Were encamped east of Washington 
on capitol hill. Had the day to ourselves. Sg’t. Lake?7 and myself 
had oysters three times during the day. Took a ride in the p.m. 
Wrote a letter to Geo. & Hamilton.2* Truly the day was passed 
very differently than one year before which was passed at home 
with all of our folks. 

Friday, January 2. Worked around the camp getting ready to 
build stables for our horses in the a.m. Had regimental drill in the 
p.M. No dress parade. Received two papers from home and wrote 
a letter to Spen. Brownell.”® 

Saturday, January 3. Worked building sheds for our horses in 
the a.m. Drilled in the p.m. and went on dress parade. Had a 
letter from Mate,*®° and wrote one to Brother Lyman.*! 

Sunday, January 4. First Sunday in the New Year was passed 
in Camp Copeland the same as the Sabbaths usually are by me in 
camp. Wrote a long letter to Mate. 

Monday, January 5. Very pleasant day. Worked at the stables 
in the a.m. and drilled in the p.m. Had dress parade at the usual 
time. No regimental orders. Officers had orders to be ready to 
move at an hour[’]s notice. 

Tuesday, January 6. In the a.m. I did some washing and worked 
on the sheds in the rain. In the p.m. wrote a letter to Fred Fields.** 


27Isaac Lake of Girard enlisted in Company B, Fifth Michigan Cavalry at 
Detroit on August 22, 1862. Sergeants Bigelow and Lake became fast friends, 
and Lake is occasionally mentioned as “my chum” in later entries. 

28George and Hamilton or “Ham” Bigelow were Edwin’s older brothers. 
The frequent correspondence between the soldier-diarist and his brothers was 
evidence of affectionate family ties. 

29Spencer Brownell married Olive Bigelow, daughter of Spencer Bigelow. 
Soldier Edwin frequently wrote to Cousin Olive. 

80The diarist always referred to Mary A. Stevens, whom he later married, of 
Davisburg, as Mate and she called him Ned. Entries indicate that in the 
year and a half during which the diary was kept he received thirty-five letters 
from her while writing thirty-two. 

31]. yman, the youngest of the four Bigelow Brothers, had taught school near 
Detroit. Later, on September 19, 1863, he enlisted at Detroit as trumpeter 
in Company D, Tenth Michigan Cavalry. 

82This undoubtedly was Frederick L. Field, son of the Rev. George Field 
of Detroit. Bigelow received a letter from Fred L. Field on January 12, from 
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Had orders to start for Fairfax in the morning. 

Wednesday, January 7. Packed up and got all ready to march, 
but did not go. In the p.m. we went to town and got our horses 
shod. The shop was the largest I ever saw. They can shoe 1200 
horses all round in one day. They have 160 men at work and pay 
them $45. per month. 

Thursday, January 8. Had sabre drill on foot in the a.m. and 
regimental drill in the p.m. There was no parade and consequently 
no orders. 

Friday, January 9. Had sabre drill in the a.m.—the same as on 
the day before. Regimental drill in the p.m. No dress parade. 

Saturday, January 10. As there was no drill I went to town. 
Visited the Capitol which is by far the grandest building I ever saw. 
It is composed of pure marble and covers an area of over three and 
a half acres of ground. Afterward I visited the Smithsonian In- 
stitute situated on 7** St. The building is of brick and contains a 
museum which contains specimens of almost everything man can 
think of, besides a gallery of Indian portraits which are very fine. 
It is truly well worth while to visit the Institute and the longer you 
stay the better. 

Sunday, January 11. Very mud[d]y with a little rain. Wrote 
a long letter to Mate and George. Went on dress parade. Heard 
orders about taking care of our rifles and keeping our persons clean. 
First Sg’t. of Co. ‘H’. promoted to Lieut. Vice Flint discharged.** 

Monday, January 12. Drilled on foot with sabres in the a.m. 
and went on regimental drill in the p.m. Heard of the capture of 
Galveston by the rebels. Received a letter from Fred L. Field. 

Tuesday, January 13. Had sabre drill on foot in the a.m. and 
regimental drill in the p.m. There was no parade. Received my 
rifle in the evening. It is a splendid fire arm. 

Wednesday, January 14. Drilled with my rifle in the a.m. and 
in the p.m. had regimental drill. Were favored with a short speach 
[sic] from the Chaplain General of the U.S.A. No dress parade. 

Thursday, January 15. Rifle drill in the a.m. Sabre drill on 
F. N. Field on February 14; wrote one to Fred Field on March 6; and went 
to see F. Field on April 24. 

33Edgar W. Flint of Detroit, second lieutenant of Company A of the Fifth 


Michigan neg “resigned” and Sgt. Drake of Farmington was promoted to 
the post. Drake later became a captain, then a major. 
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horseback in the p.m. Dress parade as usual with orders about in- 
spection by Gen. Casy.% Received a letter from Geo. 

Friday, January 16. No drill it being very unpleasant on account 
of rain and mud. Received a letter from Mate, and one from Ly- 
man. Wrote one to J. K. Tindall** and one to Ellen.” 

Saturday, January 17. Got ready for inspection by Gen. Casy 
but did not have any. In the p.m. went with the company and 
shot at a mark with our revolvers. After which I wrote a letter to 
Mr. Phillips. 

Sunday, January 18. Had inspection as usual in the a.m. Visited 
the Cemetery in the p.m. and enjoyed myself much. It was a 
splendid day and seemed more like the Sabbath than any one be- 
fore in Camp Copeland. Wrote a long letter to Mate and one to 
George. Had dress parade at the usual time. 

Monday, January 19. Were inspected with the 6 Regiment at 
12 o'clock on Capitol hill, by Gen. Casy and Copeland. Went 
down and back without any dinner. Rec a letter from Uncle 
Edmund and answered the same immediately.47 Gen. Casy is an 
elderly man with grey hair and grey beard—rode an iron grey horse. 

Tuesday, January 20. Had rifle drill in the a.m. and regimental 
drill in the p.m. It was quite cold and some what uncomfortable. 
Made a horse blanket and bed tick. Received a letter from Spencer 
and Olive Brownell. 

Wednesday, January 21. Remained in my tent the most of the 
day as it rained all the time and the mud was ankle deep. Wrote a 
letter to brother Lyman. Had no roll call. 

Thursday, January 22. This day was so like the 21* that it is 
not necessary to repeat. 


34Brigadier General Silas Casey was a West Point pageete who won honors 


in the Mexican War. Later he revised the manual of infantry tactics, and 
Casey's Tactics was the standard text for years. From August, 1862, to the end 
of the war he commanded a division of troops assigned to defend Washington. 

85Jefferson K. Tindall was an Oakland County resident and Bigelow ac- 
uaintance who later joined the Eighth Michigan Cavalry. Biographical 
sketches are given in Michigan Biographies, 2:361 (Lansing, 1924), and in 
History of Oakland County, Michigan, 283. Tindall served in the state legis- 
lature after the war. 

36Ellen was an older sister who had married Walter Adams and lived in 
Davisburg. 

87Edwin B. Bigelow, as a boy, had spent a number of summers with his 
Uncle Edmund and Aunt Marietta Bigelow on their farm near Davisburg. 
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Friday, January 23. It is still very muddy but the sun shines 
brightly. Had drill in the p.m. with pistols & blank cartridges, on 
horse back. Received a letter from Mate and also one from Olive. 

Saturday, January 24. We had no drill today. Employed my- 
self by fixing my bridle with martingales. Had dress parade as 
usual. I wrote a letter to Mate. 

Sunday, January 25. This day was passed by me as usually the 
sabbath is by reading and writing. We had dress parade. I wrote 
a letter to Brother George. 

Monday, January 26. We signed pay rolls & received pay for 
one month and eleven days amounting to twenty three dollars and 
twenty cents. 

Tuesday, January 27. It is very unpleasant weather. Rain and 
mud are all the go. Staid in ray tent most of the time trying to 
keep dry. 

Wednesday, January 28. Today is much like the day before it. 
Only it snows instead of rains. Very lazy. Nothing to do. 

Thursday, January 29. Today is a little colder and does not 
snow yet the mud is ankle deep. I wrote a letter to sister Mary.** 

Friday, January 30. Went to town with Lake and we had some 
photographs taken. Visited the Patent Office which is a splendid 
building. Stop[p]ed at the Senate chamber and heard Mr. Howard 
speak on the bill to appropriate money to help Missouri abolish 
slavery.*® He spoke in its favor. Had a letter from George. Spent 
the evening with Mrs. Merryweather.” Also rec4 two papers from 
Geo. 

Saturday, January 31. We all got ready for regimental inspec- 
tion but did not have any. In the p.m. we had orders to get ready 
to march. We all got ready but did not go. Co.'s H. & D. went 
early the next day. I received a letter from Mate and one from 
Sister Ellen. 


38Mary, wife of John E. Norton, had remained in Pontiac with her child, 
Iola, when her husband went off to war as sergeant of Company A, Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry. 

39Congress wrestled with the problem of compensated emancipation for 
Missouri in the spring of 1863, but failed to pass a bill. Michigan’s Senator 
Jacob M. ee had endorsed the use of federal funds to aid emancipation 
in Missouri. 

40 Bigelow had accompanied Corporal Charles Merryweather of Company 
B to his home for the evening. 
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Sunday, February 1. This is the first of a new month and we 
will probably bid a long farewell to Camp Copeland in a day or 
two. We have had inspection as usual. Co. H & D have gone 
to Poolsville M.D[Maryland]. Wrote a long letter to Mate and 
one to George. It rains in the eve, and is very muddy. 

Monday, February 2. Had regimental inspection on horse back. 
It was quite cold and unpleasant. In the p.m. had John cut my 
hair.4 Spent part of the evening with Mr. & Mrs. Hickey and had 
the pleasure of reading a letter from Andrew. 

Tuesday, February 3. Had company drill on horse back with 
pistols in the a.m. Did some washing in the p.m. Sent and got 
my photographs but they were not good. Sent a paper to George. 
Read a letter from Uncle Nolton to W™ Ingraham.** 

Wednesday, February 4. Got a ‘Special Pass’ and went to town. 
Had some photographs taken and got back at noon. Went out and 
had skirmish drill with rifles. Received a letter from George with 
some verses upon the death of W™ Wiley.** 

Thursday, February 5. This day was spent in my tent most of 
the time as it snowed till about 5 o'clock when it commenced to 
rain and is still at it. I did some sewing and darning during the 
day. Also wrote a letter to Ellen. Received three papers from home 
and sent two to Davisburg. 

Friday, February 6. Had nothing to do for it rained all day. 
My chum and myself had our pictures taken together with our 
dishes. Received a letter from Mate and wrote one to George send- 
ing the picture. It grows colder at night. Co. K returned from 
Fairfax pretty nearly covered over with mud. 

Saturday, February 7. A pleasant day. Signed the muster rolls 
and got our pay. Had orders to march the next morning.*® 

41The John here mentioned was Bigelow’s brother-in-law, John Norton, 
sergeant of Company A. 

42Mr. and Mrs. Michael G. Hickey had evidently come to Washington to 
visit with their son Myron who was a lieutenant in Company B of the Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry. e letter was from another son, Andrew, who was a 
lieutenant in the Third Michigan Cavalry and who died at Jackson, Tennessee, 
exactly two weeks after Bigelow read this letter. 

43Uncle Nolton Bigelow was a successful farmer living near Davisburg. 
William L. Ingraham, a private in Bigelow’s company, was also from Spring- 
field Township. Later, Ingraham was taken prisoner in the Virginia campaigns 
and died in Andersonville Prison. 


44] have been unable to identify William Wiley. 
45General Samuel P. Heintzelman, commanding the Department of Wash- 
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Sunday, February 8. Left Camp Copeland early this morning 
and marched west from Washington all day. Encamped about 6 
miles from Drainsville [Dranesville]. ‘There were no signs of any 
rebels armed. 

Monday, February 9. Countermarched about four miles and took 
a crossroad through the woods to the Winchester Pike. Encamped 
near Aldie, the Col. being very drunk.*® We were still hunting for 
game but did not see any. Had one man in Co. I wounded in the 
leg by the accidental discharge of a rifle. 

Tuesday, February 10. Left camp near Aldie at daybreak and 
marched to ‘Ashby’s Gap’ and back to within about a mile of the 
old camp. On our trip near Upperville we took a Capt. out of a 


barn from under the hay with 5 or 6 other prisoners, and some 
$10,000. in Confedrate $10.00 notes. At Upperville we also took 
a Major and several horses. We were still unable to find any large 
body of troops. The Col. drunk again at night. 

Wednesday, February 11. Left camp near Aldie for Washing- 
ton, by way of Fairfax and Alexandria. Arrived at Camp Copeland 


at 11 o'clock p.m. after a fatigueing [sic] march of about 40 miles. 
The Col. rode all day in the ambulance being so drunk he could 
not ride his horse.*? 

Thursday, February 12. Tried to get settled after our march but 
was kept so busy that I did little in my tent. Had a call from Geo. 
Robinson** of the 1st Mich. Cav. Received a box of things from 


ington, ordered “available cavalry” on “an expedition to thoroughly scour the 
country in our front as far as the Blue Ridge.” Colonel Percy Wyndham, 
commanding a portion of that cavalry, including the regiment of which Bige- 
low was a member, had orders “to move to the left of the Manassas Gap 
Railroad, to connect with the right wing of the Army of the Potomac.” (War 
of the Rebellion: . . . Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
series 1, XXV, part 2:60 (Washington, 1889). Cited hereafter as Official 
Records. ) 

46Freeman Norvell had served as a captain in the First Michigan Cavalry. 
He resigned to aid Copeland in the recruitment of the Fifth Michigan Cavalry 
and was named major on Colonel Copeland’s staff and soon thereafter elevated 
to the position of ner colonel. When Copeland was promoted to the 
brigadiership, he recommended that Norvell be named colonel of the Fifth. 
That colonel’s commission was dated December 31, 1862. 

47This drinking spree later led to Norvell’s resignation. The colonel sub 
mitted his resignation to General Heintzelman, convinced that his “indiscre 
tion” would be overlooked and his resignation refused. (Freeman Norvell to 
Governor Austin Blair, May 9, 1863, Detroit, in the Blair Papers in the 
possession of the Burton Historical Collection.) 

48Sergeant of Company F of the First Michigan Cavalry. George Robin- 
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Davisburg and a letter from Geo. Also one from Mate. 

Friday, February 13. At Camp Copeland all right but quite 
tired. The boys took the horses down town and had their shoes set. 
I wrote a letter to Ellen. Received one from Marietta & two papers 
from Geo. Also received a letter from Uncle Spencer & Aunt 
Mary.*® 

Saturday, February 14. In camp all day and had nothing to do. 
Wrote a letter to George and rec4 one from F. N. Field. ‘All quiet 
on the Potomac.’ 

Sunday, February 15. As it has been stormy today I have been 
in my tent most of the time. Wrote a letter to Mate. 

Monday, February 16. All quiet at Camp Copeland. Had rifle 
drill on foot in the a.m. and on horseback in the p.m. 

Tuesday, February 17. As it has snowed all day I have kept 
close. No news from any quarter. All quiet on the Potomac. 

Wednesday, February 18. It has rained all day and I have kept 
in my tent. Wrote a letter to Mary. All quiet on the Potomac. 

Thursday, February 19. Very dull, nothing but rain and mud. 


Received a letter from Mate & one from Lyman and a note from 
Olive. Also two papers. 

Friday, February 20. Very muddy but no rain. “All quiet on 
the Potomac.” 


Saturday, February 21. Very muddy still but getting dry fast. 
Went to see Fort Lincoln in the p.m. Received a paper from Geo. 
Went on dress parade. Heard some orders but none that affected me 
materially. Wrote a letter Home. 

Sunday, February 22. We expected inspection but as it snowed 
very hard did not have any. Wrote a letter to Mate and one to 
Lyman & a part of one to Emma Tompkins. Did not have any roll 
call at night. 

Monday, February 23. A pleasant day, but on account of the 
snow did not drill. Staid in my tent a good share of the time. All 
quiet on the Potomac. 

Tuesday, February 24. In camp all day. No news. All quiet 


son was killed in action in western Virginia, October 21, 1864. 

4°Uncle Spencer and Aunt Mary Bigelow lived on a farm adjacent to that 
of Uncle Edmund J. Bigelow. They had a son Sydney and a daughter Olive. 
(See note 29 above.) 
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on the Potomac. 

Wednesday, February 25. John and I went to visit J. Green and 
stayed to tea. Had a pleasant time. 

Thursday, February 26. Was called about 11 o'clock and told to 
get the men up, and be ready to march at daylight. Marched all 
day in the rain and encamped at Centerville.™ 

Friday, February 27. Left Centerville at daylight and went about 
five miles beyond Warrenton and camped in the mud.*! 

Saturday, February 28. Left our camp of mud and went to Fal- 
mouth opposite Fredricksburg. Took two Cav. prisoners from a 
house as they were about to eat their breakfast. Also four infantry. 

Sunday, March 1. Remained all day in Falmouth. Met with 
several Michigan boys. Pleasant day. Could see the enemies [sic] 
pickets on the opposite side of the river. 

Monday, March 2. Left camp at F[almou]t{h] and marched to 
within a mile or two of Wolf Run and camped in the woods.™ 
Saw the baloon Eagle go up for the sake of seeing what the rebs 
were doing. 


50The Fifth Michigan Cavalry was ordered to prea to Fort Scott. There 


they were joined by Colonel George Gray’s Sixth Michigan Cavalry. Under 
Gray’s command the two regiments left Fort Scott and marched to Fairfax 
Court House, arriving there at 3:00 p.m. and joining Colonel Percy Wynd- 
ham’s brigade. They mushed through the mud to Centreville. Wyndham’s 
orders were “to move toward Catlett’s and Rappahannock Stations, for the 
a of intercepting the enemy.” Official Records, series 1, XXV, part 1: 

-39. 

51At seven o'clock in the morning Wyndham’s command left Centreville 
by the Warrenton Road, crossed Bull Run and then waited for reenforcements. 
The arrival of additional troops brought a regrouping of the regiments into 
two brigades. The march was phe at 10:00 a.m. with the brigade under 
Colonel Gray in the rear. The troops arrived in Warrenton in midafternoon 
and left town soon thereafter by the road leading to Falmouth and Fredericks- 
burg. Then, deviating to the right, they came upon the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad about four miles southeast of Warrenton Junction and followed the 
rail line to the southeast for about a mile before encamping for the night, 
noticing “squads and vedettes of the enemy on the opposite side of the creek 
{Licking Creek].” Official Records, series 1, XXV, part 1: 39-40. 

52Having received word that a force of the enemy was at Elk Run and 
Spottedville, Wyndham’s command moved in that direction. Lack of fora 
for the horses made it necessary to go to Falmouth Station to secure fodder ae 
the horses and give them a chance to rest. Colonel Gray reported that his 
troops covered 96 miles in 30 hours, including a twelve hours’ halt on the 
= and Alexandria Railroad Friday night. Official Records, series 1, XXV, 
part 1:40. 

58After leaving Falmouth Station, the troops journeyed to Maple Valley b 


way of Stafford Courthouse and then to a point several miles south of Wolf 
Run Shoals. 
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Tuesday, March 3. Left camp near Wolf Run and marched to 
Camp Copeland, Washington, stop[p]ing to feed at Fairfax C[ourt] 
H{ouse]. Arrived at our old camp about 8 o'clock. This was a 
most severe march killing several horses & making sick several men.™ 
We were under the command of Col. Windham and accompanied 
by the 6 Mich. 1* Vt. & a N. Y. (no. not known by me). Rec 
5 letters to night, one from Mate, one from Geo., Marietta, Tindall, 
Mrs. Stinson. Also two papers, one from Geo. & one from Mate. 

Wednesday, March 4. Being pretty cold I did not do much, only 
washed a few clothes. Rec two letters, one from George and one 
from Phillips. 


Thursday, March 5. Had orders to get ready for Muster the next 
day. All quiet. Heard the Col. had resigned.5® Rec4 two papers. 

Friday, March 6. Expected to muster but as it was not pleasant 
did not do it. Wrote a letter to Fred Field and received one from 
Mate, one from Olive & one from Emma Tompkins. 


Saturday, March 7. Went down town and got a pair of boots 
for $5.00. Very unpleasant day. Rec? a letter from Dr. Crooks®* 
and one from Ellen. Wrote one Home. 


Sunday, March 8. Did but little but write. Wrote a letter to 
Mate and one to Dr. Crooks. 


Monday, March 9. With nothing to do but read and write I 


54 The brigades crossed the Occoquan at Wolf Run Shoals and arrived back 
at Fairfax Courthouse at 1:00 p.m. Colonel Gray received permission to take 
the Michigan regiments back to their respective camps, so, after resting their 
horses for several hours the troopers continued their “mud march,” crossing 
Long Bridge about 9:00 p.m. and returning to Camp Copeland. The reports 
of Colonels Wyndham and Gray indicate that the roads were in a “deplorable 
condition,” that the mud was often knee-deep, and that “many horses were 
left dead by the way.” Official Records, series 1, XXV, part 1:40. 

55Wyndham’s report indicates that the First Virginia Cavalry (later known 
as the First West Virginia Cavalry), Fifth New York, and the Eighteenth 
Pennsylvania made up the First Brigade and that the First, Fifth, and Sixth 
Michigan cavalry regiments constituted the Second Brigade. Official Records, 
series 1, XXV, part 1:40. 

56Although Colonel Freeman Norvell of the Fifth Michigan Cavalry sub- 
mitted his resignation earlier, it was not officially accepted until February 27, 
1863. So Norvell had accompanied his regiment on the “mud march” and he 
felt that his conduct on this invasion of enemy territory had erased his pre- 
vious misconduct. Copeland, later, gave Norvell a position on his staff. (Nor- 
vell to Blair, May 9, 1863, in the Blair Papers.) 

57Dr. J. C. K. Crooks was an Oakland County physician who had established 
a practice in the village of Birmingham. (The Medical History of Michigan, 
1:393 (Minneapolis, 1930); and History of Oakland County, Michigan, 50.) 
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did a little of both. Wrote a long letter to Hamilton at Sanfrancisco.** 

Tuesday, March 10. Quite unpleasant day. Had orders to be 
ready to march at any time at night. Wrote a letter to Olive. 

Wednesday, March 11. Left Camp Copeland this morning about 
7 o'clock and went as far as Fairfax where we remained till Sat- 
urday encamped in the woods. 

Thursday, March 12. Were in camp in the woods near Fairfax 
C[ourt] House]. Cut our own wood and used it pretty freely. 
Received a letter from Geo. and one from Uncle Nolton. 

Friday, March 13. Still in the woods and have nothing to do but 
keep warm. 

Saturday, March 14. Marched back to Camp Copeland where 
we arrived about two o'clock. All right. We started to attack Gen. 
Stuart’ but for some reason did not go to Culpepper as expected. 
Wrote a letter to J. K. Tindall. Rec4 a letter from Lyman. 

Sunday, March 15. Had company inspection. I wrote a letter 


to Mate. “All quiet on the Potomac.” 


Monday, March 16. Nothing new. Had our horses shod down 
town. I wrote a letter to George and one to E. Thompkins. 

Tuesday, March 17. Had mounted drill in the a.m. and shot at 
a target in the p.m. with rifles. Wrote a letter to Uncle Spencer. 

Wednesday, March 18. Quite unpleasant and nothing to do 
but read & write. Wrote a letter to Olive. 

Thursday, March 19. Drilled with sabres on foot in the a.m. 
and on horse without saddles in the p.m. Wrote a long letter to 
Lyman in the evening. 

Friday, March 20. Drilled with sabres in the a.m. but on account 
of the cold did not drill in the p.m. Wrote a letter to Fred Field 
and to Ellen. Received one from Mate and from home with 
Mother[’}s Photo. 

Saturday, March 21. Drilled in the. No it stormed all day. 
Wrote a letter Home. 


58Dr. Hamilton Bigelow, eldest brother of Edwin B. Bigelow, had taken 
over his father’s practice in Detroit after his father’s death in 1854. He is 
listed as an oculist in the 1855-56, 1856-57, and the 1857-58 city directories, 
but he is no longer listed in the 1859 and successive directories. He returned 
to Pontiac about that time and evidently took a trip to San Francisco midway 
in the Civil War. He later returned to the Midwest to live. 

59This was General James Ewell Brown (Jeb) Stuart, the best cavalry leader 
of the Confederate forces. 
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Sunday, March 22. Very pleasant day all except the mud. Wrote 
a letter to Mate. 

Monday, March 23. Expected to leave soon and went to town 
and got our horses shod. 

Tuesday, March 24. We bid farewell to Camp Copeland and 
went to Baylies [Bailey's] cross roads where we remained this night. 
We fain would leave our old camp but hoping to do our distracted 
country some good by being nearer the enemy we bid it a long 
farewell without a murmur, yet knowing we would often sigh for 
its comforts, although quite meager. I received a letter from Cousin 
Olive. 

Wednesday, March 25. Remained all day at the Cross roads. 
Nothing to do but drill with sabres in the p.m. 

Thursday, March 26. To day we left our camp and went to 
Fairfax C[ourt] H[ouse]. Encamped in the woods near the villiage 
[sic]. 

Friday, March 27. At camp near Fairfax. Did nothing but try 
to make our little tents comfortable. Received a letter from Mate. 

Saturday, March 28. We are now permanently, or until we 
take the field for the season, encamped near Fairfax C[ourt}] H[ouse]. 
Had regimental inspection in the p.m. on foot. 

Sunday, March 29. It being quite cold and no place to write 
I only wrote part of one letter to Mate and then the Co. was ordered 
off on a scout, we brot in ten prisoners & five horses, returning about 
ten o'clock p.m. 

Monday, March 30. As we were excused from duty to day we 
put up our A. Tents and got fixed quite comfortable. I finished the 
letter to Mate and wrote one to the folks at Home. 

Tuesday, March 31. To day being stormy we have done very 
little. All quiet on the Potomac. This morning there were three 
or four inches of snow. Expected to march with three days rations. 

Wednesday, April 1. To day we were ordered to get ready for 
inspection but for some reason did not have it. It was very cold 
for this time of the year. Left for picket duty. 

Thursday, April 2. On picket near the Fox farm. Rec? a letter 
from Mate & one from Emma T[hompkin]s. 

Friday, April 3. On picket. Everything is dull. 

Saturday, April 4. On picket. All quiet in the a.m. Went to 
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the Camp in the p.m. with Lieut. Harmon.” Had orders to look out 
for Capt. Mosby as he was supposed to be inside of our picket.*" 

Sunday, April 5. On picket and would like to be relieved. 

Monday, April 6. On picket. Snow 12 in. deep on a level. 

Tuesday, April 7. On picket all day. Relieved about 10 o'clock 
by Co. G. and we staid in Mrs. Fox's barn. 

Wednesday, April 8. Returned to our Camp near Fairfax C[ourt] 
H[ouse]. All quiet. Wrote a letter to Mate & one Home & one to 
Olive. 

Thursday, April 9. In Camp. Drilled twice on our horses with 
revolvers. Received a letter from Mate and one from Dr. Crooks. 
Wrote one to Marietta. 

Friday, April 10. Got orders to be ready to go out again on picket 
to remain 30 days. Went out and picketed to Centerville & Chan- 
tilla [Chantillya]. Rec a letter from Home. 

Saturday, April 11. Relieved from picket and went to the reserve 
camp under command of Col. Grey. 

Sunday, April 12. Went out on picket from the camp up to the 
Lawers road. I returned to head quarters with the officers. Wrote a 
letter to Mate & one home. 

Monday, April 13. Still at head quarters but the Co. is on duty 
the same as the day before. 

Tuesday, April 14. Still on duty the same as for two days. 

Wednesday, April 15. On picket the same as for the last two or 
three days. 

Thursday, April 16. Still on picket near the camp. Quite unpleas- 
ant and rainy. Relieved at 4 p.m. 

Friday, April 17. In camp reserve. The weather unpleasant. The 
Co. went to the front to remain three days. I staid in the reserve camp. 

Saturday, April 18. This morning I rec4 a letter from Mate and 
one from home besides two papers from home & an Atlantic Monthly 
from Mate. Wrote a letter to Mate and one to Lyman. 


601 ieutenant Allen M. Harmon, originally a sergeant of Company D of the 
Fifth Michigan Cavalry, had been commissioned lieutenant in January, 1863, 
while the regiment was in Camp Copeland. 

61Colonel John S. Mosby, Confederate cavalry leader, made Mosby’s 
Rangers an outfit that was famous and feared. 

62Bigelow misspelled the name of Colonel George Gray who commanded the 
Sixth Michigan Cavalry and who had partaken in the earlier “mud march.” 
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Sunday, April 19. The Co. still on picket at the front. Wrote 
a letter home and to Uncle Nolton. 

Monday, April 20. This morning news came of Lieut. Harmon's 
death. He was shot by the accidental discharge of a rifle just as he 
rode up. The rifle laid on the shed & as Perry™ took his down it 
caught the hammer of the other one and it went off. The ball passing 
through the Lieut.’s head. He never spoke. At 3 o'clock the Co. was 
relieved. 

Tuesday, April 21. The Co. did camp duty one day. 

Wednesday, April 22. We were ordered to go by the way of the 
Lawers road and relieve a N.Y. Co. at Hawkers mills. After arriving 
there the Co. had gone and I went back to camp with a despatch 
to the Col. Com[manding].® and, on returning, the creek was so 
high that my horse had to swim. Consequently I got very wet. 

Thursday, April 23. This day were on duty in the rain and at 
night acted as a reserve at Thompsons. 

Friday, April 24. Returned to camp at 6 o'clock and the Co. re- 
mained all day except 13 & a corp[ora]l, who went with Co. K. In 
the p.m. I went to see F. Field at the camp of the 1* Mich. Also 


the Co. signed the pay rolls. I staid all night at camp near Fairfax 
with Sgt. Lake.* 


83. ieutenant Allen M. Harmon was accidentally killed near Fairfax Court 
house, April 20, 1863. 

64Private William Perry of Blenden was a member of Company B as was 
Bigelow. Perry did not survive the war, dying at Washington, D.C., on June 
15, 1864; he was later buried in the National Cemetery at Arlington, Virginia. 

65 ieutenant Colonel Ebenezer Gould was acting commander of the Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry after the resignation of Norvell. Lieutenant George W. 
Custer of the Fifth United States Cavalry made a bold bid to gain the colonelcy 
and wrote to Governor Ausin Blair in behalf of his application. (George W. 
Custer to Governor Austin Blair, April 21, 1863, Washington, D.C., in the 
Blair Papers.) Norvell sought to regain the position he had resigned; he had 
petitions circulated by the commissioned and noncommissioned officers of the 
Fifth Michigan Cavalry. It is noteworthy that a petition signed by two score 
sergeants aa corporals did not bear the name of Edwin B. Bigelow. (Petition, 
dated April 17, 1863, enclosed with letter, Norvell to Blair, May 9, 1863, in 
the Blair Papers.) Congressman Roland E. Trowbridge was anxious to prevent 
Norvell’s reappointment and hoped his brother, Major Luther S. Trowbridge, 
would be named regimental commander. (Roland E. Trowbridge to Austin 
Blair, April 17, 1863, Birmingham, Michigan, in the Blair Papers.) Governor 
Blair a the problem by selecting Lieutenant Colonel Russell A. Alger of 
the Sixth Michigan Cavalry as colonel for the Fifth Michigan Cavalry. 

86The cavalry movements were related to the forward movement of the 
Army of the Potomac, which was moving forward under General Joseph 


Hooker to attack Lee. 
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Saturday, April 25. Returned to the Reserve Picket Camp. The 
Co. were not called out this day. 

Sunday, April 26. Received a letter from Mate and one from 
Olive this morning and just before noon received my pay for Jan. 
& Feb. I wrote a letter to Mate [and] one to George, in which the 
Capt.*? was to send a draft for Thirty Dollars. In the evening I 
wrote a letter to Olive in which I sent five dollars to pay the express 
charges on a box sent to me while at Washington. My chum Sg't. 
Lake sends half of it. 36 men & | Sg’t. did duty on the Pike with 
Lieut. Hickey. 

Monday, April 27. The Co. [pickets] that were with Hickey were 
relieved this p.m. 

Tuesday, April 28. This day it was quite unpleasant and we staid 
in camp. 

Wednesday, April 29. I went to Fairfax and as soon as I got back 
had to go out on picket. I acted as Lieut. this trip. Was on duty 
36 hours at one time. 

Thursday, April 30. On picket on the Lawyers road. Received a 
letter from Lyman. Mustered for pay. 


Friday, May 1. On picket yet. All quiet. Wrote a letter to 


Lyman. 


Saturday, May 2. Relieved from picket in the p.m. and went to 
our Reserve Camp. (Were called up at 12 o'clock and I took twelve 
men and a Sergeant and did duty on the Fox farm till morning when 
I reported at camp.) (Should be for Sunday ).** 

Sunday, May 3. Remained in camp all day but were called up 
as stated on the opposite page. I wrote a letter to Mate and one home. 

Monday, May 4. I remained in camp all day but the Co. went 
out on picket on the Chantilla road. I received a letter from Mate 
and one from George. Lieut. Hickey went into Fairfax sick. 

Tuesday, May 5. Company returned all right. Had news from 
Hooker—not very favorable. Received orders to go on picket at 
Chantilla the next day at 1. o'clock p.m. Received a Magazine & 
two papers from Mate. 


687Captain David Oliphant was the company commander. 

68After he had completed his entry for “Saturday, May 2,” Sergeant 
Bigelow realized that the midnight to morning picket i should have been 
included on the Sunday rather than Saturday page. Hooker's forces began 
the Battle of Chancellorsville on this date, May 2, 1863. 
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Wednesday, May 6. As it rained all day we did not go on picket 
but the order was countermanded. Were called up twice in the night 
by false alarms. Had good news from Hooker. 

Thursday, May 7. The whole company went on picket at Chan 
tilly. Went on duty as soon as we arrived and were on 24 hours. 
Capt. Drue [Drew}®® being in command he cheated us out of all of 
our grain except % bag and we had to send into camp and carry it 
out to our horses. Cloudy and a little rain. No additional news from 
Hooker. 

Friday, May 8. Still on picket but were relieved for twenty-four 
hours at 3 o'clock. I received a letter from Mate. Heard that 
Hooker had recrossed the river. 

Saturday, May 9. Went on picket at 3 o'clock p.m. There was 
nothing to disturb us. Full particulars of the fight. Hooker obliged 
to recross the Rapihannock [sic] but had gained much in the fight. 


Our Cavalry went within two miles of the City of Richmond & one 
of our Cols. inside of the fortifications. 
Sunday, May 10. Still on picket. This is a spendid day, clear & 


warm and one to make us all feel thankful for all we enjoy and the 
kind Providence of a wise God. We are on the beautiful farm of the 
Rebel Stuart a Q[arter] M{[aster] G[eneral]” in their army. The 
farm contains 1300 acres and was a most splendid place. Wrote a 
letter to Mate. 

Monday, May 11. To day we were relieved and went back to our 
Reserve camp. News that Hooker had again crossed the Rapihan 
nock and in pursuit of Lee. 

Tuesday, May 12. The Co. went on camp guard to-day. No news 
from Hooker. Rec‘ a letter from Uncle Edmund & Marietta. 

Wednesday, May 13. Were relieved from camp at 9 o'clock. All 
quiet. No news from Hooker. Had a hard thunder shower & hail 
storm. 

Thursday, May 14. The company did picket duty on the Ox road. 
I did not go out. Rec‘ a letter from George & one from Lyman. 


69Captain George A. Drew of Detroit was an officer serving in the Sixth 
Michigan Cavalry. 

7Abraham C. Meyers was the quartermaster general of the Confederate 
army. However, Bigelow may have thought of the Confederate cavalry leader 
J. E. B. Stuart, as a quartermaster general because of his foraging activitie: 
Stuart was a Virginian with a farm in this portion of the state 
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Friday, May 15. The company were relieved from duty on the Ox 
road. Nothing new. Rec‘ a letter from Mate. 

Saturday, May 16. Our whole company went on picket on the 
Lawyers road with Co. H & I of the 7 Mich. This night one of Co. 


I's men stole my breast strap. 


Sunday, May 17. Still on picket on the Lawyers road. No news 
of any consequence. I think more of our company by being brot in 
contact with others so much rougher. Wrote a letter to Mate. 

Monday, May 18. Were relieved from picket at 2. p.m. All quiet. 

Tuesday, May 19. The Co. went on camp guard. Two patrols 
went out at night to Centerville. I wrote a letter to Geo. and Rec 
one from Hamp [Hamilton]. 

Wednesday, May 20. The Co. were relieved at 9 o'clock from 
camp duty. I wrote a letter to Dr. Crooks. 

Thursday, May 21. Went on picket at Hawkers mills. I wrote a 
letter home. 

Friday, May 22. Still on picket at Hawkers mills. Rec a letter 
from Mate, by Rob. Traded bits with him. 

Saturday, May 23. Were relieved from Picket at 2% o'clock and 
returned to camp Gray. 

Sunday, May 24. At Cavalry Out-Post all day. I received three 
letters, one from Mother Stinson, one from Olive & one from George. 
I wrote a long letter to Mate, one to Mr. Phillipps, & one to Ellen. 
To day we were made glad by the news of a victory of Grant at Vicks- 
burg.” May he be as successful in all his undertakings if worthy 
ones. 

Monday, May 25. We were sent out to Hawkers Mills with Capt. 
Purdy™ Com. Co. H. at 1 o'clock p.m. Nothing of consequence 
transpired. 

Tuesday, May 26. On picket all day. No news, only heard that 
Lieut. Col. Alger was to be our Col.” 


71Grant defeated General John C. Pemberton in the battles of Champion 
Hill and Big Black River Bridge on May 16 and 17, effecting a division of the 
Confederate forces under Pemberton and General Joseph E. Johnston. A few 
days later the siege of Vicksburg (to endure for six weeks) began. 

72Captain Stephen P. Purdy of Detroit commanded Company H of the 
Fifth Michigan Cavalry. 

78Colonel Russell A. Alger was a soldier with considerable experience and 
ability. As major in the Second Michigan Cavalry he had been wounded and 
taken prisoner at Booneville, Mississippi, July 1, 1862. He escaped and, after 
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Wednesday, May 27. Were relieved at 2. p.m. and got our pay 
soon after arriving at camp. 

Thursday, May 28. Were on camp gard [sic] all day. I acted as 
Officer of the [day] during the a.m. I wrote a letter to George [and] 
one to Olive. I sent Twenty dollars home in George's letter. 

Friday, May 29. Were relieved from camp guard this morning at 
9 o'clock. I received a letter and six papers from Mate and wrote a 
letter to her. 

Saturday, May 30. Went on picket on the Lawyers road and had 
charge of a relief. No news from the war. 

Sunday, May 31. Still on picket & still nothing new. 

Monday, June |. Were relieved from picket and returned to camp. 

Tuesday, June 2. Detailed 24 men, 2 Sgts [., and] 3 corpls. to go on 
picket at Hawkers Mills with Lieut. Haire™*—all under command 
of Capt. Purdy. Wrote a letter to Hamp. 

Wednesday, June 3. The rest of the company went on picket on 
the Ox road at 3 o'clock p.m. Received a letter from George. 

Thursday, June 4. This morning our picket had a visit from 
Mosby [and his Raiders]. One Corpl. & Horse were wounded be 
longing to Co. M. Col. Gray went out and lost six or eight men 
taken prisoners but did not accomplish anything. Wrote a letter 
home & one to Uncle Ed[mund]. 

Friday, June 5. To day our company with several others went out 
on a scout but found no enemy and returned about 4 o'clock. Rec 
a letter from Mate. 

Saturday, June 6. The Company did camp duty from 4 o'clock 
p.M. I wrote a letter to Mate. 

Sunday, June 7. Went out to Chantilly to see if the force wha 
were coming in were our men or rebs. They were the 2.4 Penn. 
We were relieved from camp guard at 10 o'clock a.m. 

Monday, June 8. A part of the company did picket duty on the 
Ox road to-day. The rest did picket duty on the Fox road during the 
night. 


recovering from his wound, served as lieutenant colonel of the Sixth Michigan 
Cavalry. 

T4Robert A. Haire, supernumerary second lieutenant of Company B, Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry, was wounded on June 12, 1864, at Trevillian Station, 
Virginia. He was promoted to a captaincy before the war was over. His home 
was at Georgetown, Michigan. 
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Tuesday, June 9. The rest of the Co. did picket duty on the Ox 
road. No news of consequence. 

Wednesday, June 10. The company were relieved from picket on 
the Ox road by Co. C. I spoke to Maj. Trowbridge” about a recom- 
mend & he said he would give me anything. 

Thursday, June 11. Expected to go on picket on the Lawyers road 
but hearing of Mosby’s approach we were kept back for him. I wrote 
a letter to George and sent five dollars. I also received a letter from 
Mate. 

Friday, June 12. Went on picket on the Lawyers road at | o'clock 
p.M. I had tea at Mr. Bennett's with the Capt. [Purdy] and Lieut. 
Barse."® 

Saturday, June 13. Still on picket. I rec4 a letter from Amos 
Stinson. 

Sunday, June 14. Were relieved from picket and moved our camp 
to beyond Vienna and are now under the command of Col. Alger. 

Monday, June 15. To day we fixed a good place for our tents and 
horses. 


Tuesday, June 16. Went on picket, and our company picketed 
from Leesburg Pike to the Potomac. The Capt. [Purdy] and myself 
went in swimming. It was a shady place on the bank of the river 
with high rocks around us but nice large trees on the flat. 

Wednesday, June 17. To day we were relieved from picket and 
returned to camp. No news of importance—only Hooker's Army 
were near Fairfax. 


Thursday, June 18. In camp all day. I rec4 a letter from Home & 
wrote one to George. Also received a letter from Marietta. 

Friday, June 19. To day I busied myself by writing to Olive & 
Mary till afternoon when we had orders to pack everything and go 
to Fairfax C[ourt] H[ouse], which we did. I received a letter from 
Mate and wrote a short one in answer. 

Saturday, June 20. Were in camp all day waiting orders to march 
but received none. Heard that the main body of Lee’s Army were 


™Major Luther S. Trowbridge, who had aspired to succeed Norvell as 
colonel of the Fifth Michigan Cavalry (see note 65 above), was later named 
lieutenant colonel and then colonel of the Tenth Michigan Cavalry. 

76George R. Barse of Detroit was named second lieutenant of Company E 


of the Fifth Michigan Cavalry. 
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marching on Washington.”7 


Sunday, June 21. To day we received orders and marched at 10 


o'clock for Warrenton and camped near New Baltimore. Heavy fring 
heard toward Ashby’s Gap. 

Monday, June 22. This morning we went to Warrenton and staid 
till 4 o'clock p.m. We then marched to Kelly's Ford and back to 
within about 7 miles of Warrenton, having marched till about 3 
o'clock a.m. 

Tuesday, June 23. To day we came from our camp near Kelly's 
Ford, back to Ga[i]nesville & staid all night. 

Wednesday, June 24. To day we went to our old camp near Fair 
fax and received orders to march at 3 o'clock the next morning for 
Harpers Ferry. Rec’ a letter from Lyman & answered it sending 
$1.00. Also wrote a letter to George. Rec4 three papers from E. A. H. 

Thursday, June 25. We marched at 3 o'clock [a.m.] for M.D. 
[Maryland] and camped at night about five miles from Edward’s 
Ferry. We crossed the Potomac . . . [illegible], the water came up 
to our horses shoulders.”® 

Friday, June 26. This day we came as far as Fredrick City where 
were met with a fine reception, the ladies waving flags & scarfs. . . . 
[illegible] The city is the finest I ever saw and contains the best 
farms. The city is also a little beauty. We camped near the city in 
a large meadow and had plenty of food for the horses. 

Saturday, June 27. Left camp near Fredrick and went to within 
a mile of Emmetsburg.”® This is quite a rebel town and not much 
of a place being nearly destroyed by fire. I wrote a letter to Mate 
and had it mailed here. 


77This was the beginning of General Robert E. Lee’s invasion of the North 
which ended climactically in the Battle of Gettysburg. 

78The Michigan Cavalry Brigade, of which the Fifth Michigan Cavalry was 
one of the four regiments, was commanded by Brigadier General Copeland. 
It moved from Fairfax Courthouse via Dranesville and forded the Potomac 
River at Edward’s Ferry at 5:00 p.m., June 25, encamping for the night at 
Poolsville. 

79Brigadier General Copeland received orders direct from General Joseph 
Hooker's headquarters to move up the Shenandoah valley, keep a lookout ae 
the enemy, ro information as to Lee’s movements—which were more or less 
a mystery to the federal commander—and immediately communicate anything 
of importance to Hooker by courier. Two of Copeland’s regiments had been 
detached and given other assignments, so Copeland had only the Fifth Mich 
igan Cavalry and the Sixth Michigan Cavalry for the reconnaissance as he 
moved toward Gettysburg. 
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Sunday, June 28. This morning we went to Gettysburg and staid 
all day.% This is a fine place and we were rec4 with much joy by 
the inhabitants. The rebels had just left the day before. There are 
a goodly number of pretty girls to welcome us. 

Monday, June 29. To day we returned to near Emmetsburg and 
there waited for the infantry and artillery. Then went to within a 
few miles of Littlestown.* 

Tuesday, June 30. This morning we went to Littlestown and 
there found a good many of our cavalry. We fed our horses and 
then one company went out on a scout. I was left with ten men to 
guard a road and wait the return of a company of the sixth, but they 
did not come so I remained all night. Our forces had a sharp fight 
at Hanover and whipped the rebels. I wrote a letter to George.** 


89Bigelow was with the two regiments under Copeland’s command, which 
were the first federal troops to enter Gettysburg. There Copeland learned 
that General Jubal A A. Early’s corps had already passed through the town on 
its way to York and that , as James Longstreet’s corps was reported to be 
some miles west of the town. Copeland sent couriers to Hooker's headquarters 
with the information. Camping for the night between two corps of Lee’s army, 
Copeland’s pickets were in an excellent place to intercept dispatches, so in- 
formation on Confederate movements was secured. The federal troops cap- 
tured a few straggling rebels. 

81General George b Meade replaced Hooker as commander of the Army 
of the Potomac on June 28 and immediately reshuffled his commanders, nam- 
ing General Alfred Pleasonton to replace Averill as chief of cavalry, Kilpatrick 
to supersede Stahl as commander of the cavalry division, and Custer to replace 
Copeland in command of the Michigan Cavalry Brigade. Thus George A. 
Custer, only twenty-four years old, found himself commanding a brigade 
soon after failing to gain the colonelcy of the Fifth Michigan Cavalry. Cope- 
land was instructed to report to the secretary of war for reassignment. The 
removal of Copeland from command brought an unfavorable response from 
many Michigan quarters: “General Copeland was relieved of his command 
of the Michigan Brigade of Cavalry just before the battle of Gettysburg in a 
manner and for reasons which we F sett then and still think ly 


satisfactory”. (Detroit Free Press, April 13, 1864. ae enn pe eae 


was assigned “to the command of the depot for drafted men at Annapolis 
Junction, Maryland.” (Special Orders No. 307, July 11, 1863, War Depart- 
ment, in Official Records, series 1, XXVII, part 3:656.) 

82UInder Colonel Alger the Fifth and Sixth Michigan Cavalry regiments 
moved to Hanover, being between Early’s corps and Stuart's cavalry. Brigadier 
General Custer arrived with the First and Seventh Michigan Cavalry regi 
ments and took over command of his brigade just as Stuart's cavalry was 
returning toward Gettysburg. A sharp clash followed in which the Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry betel Stuart's wr ad and +" — laudits of Custer and 
his superiors. Sergeant Bigelow, assigned with a andful of men to guard 
the road at Littletown, missed the Hanover fight. rectal Records, series 1, 
XXVII, part 1:986-87, 992. Although George A. Custer was born in Ohio 
and was app »inted to West Point as an Ohion, his parents soon thereafter 
moved to Monroe. That fact, together with Custer’s command of the Mich- 
igan Cavalry Brigade gives Michigan a claim to Custer as a Michiganian. 
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Wednesday, July 1. To day I joined the Co. again at Hanover, 
and the regiment went to Abbieville [Abbotsville] and from there to 
[East] Berlin where we camped for the night. Our regiment received 
a compliment from the Maj. Genl. [Pleasanton] for good conduct 
in the fight at Hanover.** 

Thursday, July 2. Marched to near Gettysburg and joined the 
main army. Had a little skirmish at dark. We were in the saddle 
all night and just in the morning had a little rest. 

Friday, July 3. This day we left our camp and attacked the rebel 
army on the left, and after a hard fight enemy checked. Our regi- 
ment did noble executions. Lieut. Hickey was wounded and has not 
returned yet, but is reported to be in the hospital. We lost Maj. Ferry 
who was shot dead. Maj. Trowbridge had his horse shot under him. 
John Norton was taken prisoner. Chas. Yates is missing, supposed 
to be wounded. 


Saturday, July 4. We marched to near Emmet([s]burg and then 


83As Custer’s cavalry moved back toward Gettysburg, the clash of General 
— F. Reynolds’ federal troops and Early’s corps on the outskirts of Gettys- 


urg inaugurated the three-day battle. Reynolds was killed (victim of a 
sharpshooter’s bullet), and his troops were driven into a strong position on 
Cemetery Hill. Troops under Federal Generals Oliver O. Howard and 
Winfield Scott Hancock came up and took a position on the ridge to the left 
of Reynolds’ troops. 

84On the way to rejoin the main Federal army, Custer’s troops skirmished 
with Stuart’s cavalry at Hunterstown. 

85Bigelow’s brief entry hardly brings out the intensity of the struggle, for 
had Stuart’s cavalry won the encounter they would have been in a position 
to swing behind the Union right flank. When the enemy attacked the Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry, the Michigan regiment dismounted, held the center and 
fore of the line, and used its Spencer repeating rifles to repel the by my by the 
dismounted Confederate cavalry. Out of ammunition and pressed by mounted 
and dismounted troops, the Fifth Michigan Cavalry was ordered by Colonel 
Alger to withdraw; and Colonel W. D. Mann’s Seventh Michigan Cavalry 
made a futile effort to stem the Confederate tide. The Fifth Michigan Cavalry 
with a new supply of ammunition remounted and aided in checking the pres- 
sure upon the center. Meanwhile pressure on Custer’s right caused the First 
Michigan Cavalry under Colonel C. H. Town to give ground, but upon 
Custer’s order Colonel Town’s regiment counterattacked with drawn sabres 
and routed the foe after a vigorous charge—one which was cited as a classic 
in cavalry schools of instruction for fifty years. While Custer’s troops were 
repulsing Stuart’s cavalry, General George Edward Pickett’s audacious charge 
ended in failure and defeat for Lee’s forces. General Judson Kilpatrick com- 
mended Custer’s brigade, reporting that it “fought handsomely”. Custer’s four 
regiments lost 257 men, waeadal killed, and missing. The Fifth Michigan 
Cavalry, of which Bigelow was a member, suffered an aggregate loss of fey. 
six men. Major Noah Ferry was killed, and Bigelow’s brother-in-law, Sergeant 
John Norton, was astad, (Detroit Free Press, July 18, 1863; Official Rec- 
ords, series 1, XXVII, part 1:186, 992.) 
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into the mountains. We met the enemy at dark. Our Company 
deployed as skirmishers and were in the woods fighting all night. 
Sgt. Brenner was shot and I| guess will die. We captured quite a 
number of prisoners and a large train. There were about 1600 
prisoners.”® 

Sunday, July 5. This day we marched to Smithsburg and remained 
till dark. We had a skirmish with the enemy who were guarding 
the pass and trying to cut us off, but we gave them the slip, and went 
to near Boonsborough and camped till daylight. We rested only 
three or four hours. 

Monday, July 6. To day we went to Hagerstown and there met 
the enemy, and after a little skirmish went down to the Potomac 
where they were crossing the river. We attacked them and after a 
hard fight we [were] obliged to withdraw, but not till we destroyed 
some forty or forty five wagons. We rode all night and had only a 
few hours to rest. 

Tuesday, July 7. We rested to day and much needed it too. There 
was nothing very stiring only at 4 o'clock we were called out to repel 
an attack but it was not made. Wrote a letter Home. Wrote one to 
Mate. 

Wednesday, July 8. This day we again went out and had a sharp 
fight, and drove Stewart [Stuart] back with considerable loss. Our 
loss was comparitively small. We came to our old camp near Boons- 
boro at night.87 

Thursday, July 9. We rested and got our horses shod. Drew three 
days rations and a large supply of ammunition. 

Friday, July 10. Remained in camp near Boonsboro all day. 


86Kilpatrick’s cavalry division received word from Pleasanton’s headquarters 
that Lee’s army had evacuated its position on Seminary Ridge and that a 
heavy train of Confederate wagons was moving on the road to Hagerstown. 
Kilpatrick’s orders were to employ the cavalry to destroy that train and “operate 
on the enemy’s rear and flanks.” (Official Records, series 1, XXVII, part 
1:993.) The Fifth Michigan Cavalry led the way, captured Monterey Pass 
in the face of grapeshot oon the two howitzers aadiinn the summit, and 
moved down the western slopes to intercept the wagons they could hear 
rumbling in the distance. The pursuing aa eaek brigade held by an 
infantry rearguard, captured the long wagon train and a anes of prisoners. 

87Alger’s regiment, dismounted because of stone walls and the terrain, at- 
tacked the enemy in a piece of woods, driving him out of his lines and far 
beyond. In the charge, Colonel Alger was seriously wounded and was, conse- 
quently, unable to join his command for a couple of months. The command 
of the regiment devolved upon Lieutenant Colonel Ebenezer Gould. 
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Saturday, July 11. Left camp near Boonsboro and went to near 
Hagerstown and remained all night. 

Sunday, July 12. This [morning charged the rebels on Hagers- 
town] capturing 40 or 50 prisoners and two pieces of artilery. Among 
the prisoners were two Maj[ors]. Our Company were on the right 
and staid till about 11 o'clock p.m. Col. Gould was wounded.** 

Monday, July 13. Remained in camp all day. Got pretty well 
rested. Nothing new. 

Tuesday, July 14. Today we went to Falling Waters and charged 
through town but the rebs were all gone except some stragglers. In 
the p.m. we went below the town and got there just as the 6 & 
7th Mich. charged some rebel infantry and routed them, but our loss 
was considerable. This day we captured nearly 2000 prisoners and 
one piece of Artillery. 

Wednesday, July 15. We went to near Boonsboro and remained 
all night. Nothing new. 

Thursday, July 16. To day we went to near Berlin and camped 
for the night. Rec‘ our mail there. I received two letters from 
George, two from Mate, one from Hamp., one from Lyman, one 
from Mr. Tindall. 

Friday, July 17. To day we crossed the Potomac at Berlin and 
went to Sni[c]kers Gap. Had a little skirmish and took three or four 
prisoners. Had two men wounded. Our regiment took and held the 
gap. This night | think I suffered more than any one night before.** 

Saturday, July 18. We remained in the Gap all day and were 
relieved at night by the 1st V.A.% We went about 8 miles to camp 
and got there about 2 o'clock. 

Sunday, July 19. We left camp near Snikers Gap and went to 
near Ashbys Gap where we encamped. 

88Custer reported that five squadrons of Gould’s regiment dismounted on 
the left of Hagerstown and drove a superior force from its position. (Custer 
to Kilpatrick, Official Records, series 1, XXVII, part 1:1000.) The regiment 
remained in Major Dake’s command until Alger’s return. Gould, wounded 
at Hagerstown, was later promoted to a full colonelcy. 

8%It is interesting to compare the report of Major Dake with Bigelow’s entry 
for this date. Dake’s report read: “Crossed to Purcelville and Snicker’s Gap, 
arriving at the latter place about noon. Dismounted and deployed as skirmish 
ers. After skirmishing for some time, took possession of om held the Gap for 
the night. Several prisoners were captured.” (Michigan in the War, compiled 
by John Robertson, 580, Lansing, 1882. ) 


#°The First Virginia Cavalry had long since been renamed the First West 
Virginia Cavalry. It was commanded by Major Benjamin F. Chamberlain. 
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Monday, July 20. To day we took possession of Ashbys Gap with- 
out any fighting; the enemy retreating upon our approach. Rec4 a 
letter from George. 

Tuesday, July 21. Remained all day at camp near Upperville. 
Had a letter from Olive. 

Wednesday, July 22. To day we left our camp near Upperville 
and went to about 7 or 8 miles from Manassas Gap, where we camped 
for the night. Had Inspection in the a.m. also wrote a letter to Olive. 

Thursday, July 23. This day we marched from our old camp to 
within 15 miles of Culpepper—a place called Amesville—and a long 
march it was. 

Friday, July 24. To day we went out for a fight and our company 
went to the left to guard a road. Heard pretty heavy firing in front 
at about | o'clock. We were ordered back to camp and then went 
out on picket.*! 

Saturday, July 25. On picket all day, no news. Genl. Hill’s corps 
went by toward Culpepper. They held Thornton’s Gap. We were 
relieved from Picket and went back to Amesville for the night. 

Sunday, July 26. To day eight companies and a part of the 6% 
went out to Jefferson[ton] to forage. We got very little. I called it a 
thieving expedition. 

Monday, July 27. To day we went out to do picket duty at Hart’s 
Ford on the Rappahannock. We have comfortable quarters and easy 
times. Wrote a letter to George. 

Tuesday, July 28. Still on picket. We are having a good rest. 
To-day I received a letter from George & two from Mate. 

Wednesday, July 29. On picket. Still nothing new. 

Thursday, July 30. On picket yet. Are having a first rate time. 

Friday, July 31. Were relieved from picket and went to Warren- 
ton Junction. 

Saturday, August 1. Are at Warrenton Junction. We have a very 
poor camp. I wrote a long letter to Mate in the evening. To-day the 


*1Custer’s cavalry skirmished with Stuart’s cavalry every day while Lee’s 
troops retreated to occupy their defenses before Richmond. On July 24 Custer’s 
cavalry (he padre the Third Cavalry Division while Kilpatrick was away 
from July 17 to August 4) engaged Ambrose P. Hill’s corps, but finding 
themselves badly outnumbered the federal troops withdrew. In the engage- 
ment the Fifth and Sixth Michigan Cavalry regiments were cut off but extri- 
cated themselves after some hard fighting. Bigelow, out on picket, missed the 


fight. 
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men returned from Washington who went after new horses. They 
all had a grand spree at Washington, Officers & men. 

Sunday, August 2. A very warm day. Did a little except run about 
camp attending the common duties. I wrote a letter to Carrie Wilson 
for C. Blunden® and some in it for myself. Also a little more in the 
one to Mate of the night before. 

Monday, August 3. To day all passed off quietly, as usual. 

Tuesday, August 4. This morning about 2 o'clock we were all 
called up by the bugle and fifteen went out of our company, with a 
good many others on a reconoisance [sic] to Falmouth and up to 
Stafford C{ourt] H{ouse] where we remained all night. 

Wednesday, August 5. To day we returned to camp all tired and 
hungry. Our horses had nothing till we arrived back to Warrenton 
Junction. 

Thursday, August 6. In camp all day no news. 

Friday, August 7. To day I have been quite unwell. In the p.m. 
we moved our camp into a better part of the woods. 

Saturday, August 8. Remained all day in camp. Rec‘ a letter from 
Alice & one from Mate & one from Olive. 

Sunday, August 9. To day we had inspection but I did go out. 
I wrote a letter to Alice & one to Mate. Rec‘ a letter from Henry. 

Monday, August 10. To day we moved our camp again. No news. 

Tuesday, August 11. We went to do Picket duty and camped 


about five miles from the reserve. I received three papers from Mate. 


Our detachment is under command of Capt. Gray.” 

Wednesday, August 12. This day we went to Stafford’s Church 
and back to Falls Church. 

Thursday, August 13. To day we went to Aquia Station and back 

Friday, August 14. We remained in camp all day. I was detailed 
to act as the Q[uarter] M{aster] of the detachment. 

Saturday, August 15. This day we started for Aquia by the way 
of Stafford’s Store having orders to take all male citizens able of 
bearing arms. We took 12. We camped about five miles from 
Stafford’s store. 


92Charles Blunden of Springfield had enlisted in Company B, Fifth Mich 
igan Regiment. He was later wounded. 

93Captain Wellington W. Gray was captain of Company A of the Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry. 
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Sunday, August 16. We went to Stafford C[ourt] H[ouse] and 
back to camp, taking about thirty citizens with us. 

Monday, August 17. This day we left our old camp and went to 
Falmouth to do picket duty. The rebs fired on us from across the 
river. We did not return the fire. They showed a flag of Truce & 
when our men showed themselves they fired again but did no 
dammage. 

Tuesday, August 18. To day they fired on our pickets again in the 
morning but not after noon. To day I rec‘ a letter and three papers 
from Mate. 

Wednesday, August 19. No firing today. All quiet. At night I 
went to a house near by and remained all night. 

Thursday, August 20. I was quite unwell to day so staid at Mrs. 
Little’s all day and night. 

Friday, August 21. Went back and did duty as Q.M. 

Saturday, August 22. Got relieved from the Q.M. department and 
reported to my company. We all went to the Lacy House on picket 
duty. Received a letter from home. I wrote a letter to Alice & a note 
to Maj. Trowbridge. 

Sunday, August 23. At the Lacy House all day. At night about 
9% o'clock we were attacked by the rebs and lost seven horses & three 
men—Corpl. Pepper, S. Thompson, & A. Roe. Cpl. Cook was 
wounded in the arm. Four horses were shot. I wrote a part of a letter 
to Mate.” 

Monday, August 24. This day we were relieved from the Lacy 
House and went to Capt. Gray’s head quarters. I finished the letter 
to Mate & sent it off. 

Tuesday, August 25. At camp all day. No news of any conse- 
quence. We had a very hard storm at evening. 

Wednesday, August 26. I went down to the Lacy house and super- 
intended the burying of the horses killed during the attack Sunday 
night. I got my dinner & supper at Mr. Heffron’s. 

Thursday, August 27. On picket all day no news of the army 


Corporal William H. Pepper was from Springfield, Corporal Stephen W. 
Thompson was from Rose, and Private Alva Roe from Ypsilanti. Pepper later 
rejoined his regiment, Thompson was paroled and served no more, whereas 
Roe subsequently rejoined his outfit and was killed in action at Smithfield, 
Virginia, on August 29, 1864. Corporal James M. Cook served later and was 
reported missing in action. 
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doing anything. 

Friday, August 28. This day we were relieved from picket by the 
1st Mich. and returned to near Hartwood Church. 

Saturday, August 29. We were to have an inspection to-day but 
did not. I received a letter from Mate. 

Sunday, August 30. To-day we had a Regimental Inspection. I 
wrote a letter to George and one to Mate. 

Monday, August 31. This morning we were aroused at 2% o'clock 
and saddled ready to march. We mustered for pay. 

Tuesday, September 1. To day we went to Port Royal and ex 
pected a fight but the rebs went across the river and we were cheated 
out of it. 

Wednesday, September 2. We scouted around the country and 
the battery shelled a couple of boats the Rebs had captured from us. 
In the p.m. we started back for camp and went about 15 miles and 
encamped. 

Thursday, September 3. We came back to Hartwood Church in 
our old camp. Rec‘ a letter from George. 

Friday, September 4. Remained all day at camp. Received a letter 
from Maj. Trowbridge now Lieut Col. of the 10%. Rect 2 papers 
from George. Sergt. Merwin and 8 men went to Washington, on the 
cars from the Junction, after horses. 

Saturday, September 5. All day in camp. Nothing new. Rec4 a 
letter from Mate & 3 papers. 

Sunday, September 6. All day in camp. Had company inspection 
at 9 o'clock. I wrote a letter to Mate & one to George. 

Monday, September 7. In camp all day. I drilled the Co. in saber 
drill. 1 wrote a letter to Uncle Spencer & one to J. Worden. 

Tuesday, September 8. The same old story. Drill with the saber. 

Wednesday, September 9. In camp all day. Drilled the men with 
the sabres on horseback. 

Thursday, September 10. In camp as usual. Received a letter from 
George. Drilled on horseback. 

Friday, September 11. In camp all day. Drilled as usual. 

Saturday, September 12. Left our camp near Har[t]wood Church 
and went to near Kelley’s Ford with the whole division. 

Sunday, September 13. To day we crossed the Rappahannock at 
Kelly's Ford and met the enemy about six miles from Culpepper. 
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We were here joined by Buford’s & Gregg’s cavalry. We then fought 
the rebs to the villiage [sic] capturing 3 pieces of artillery and about 
fifty men. We camped near the town. Again we gave Stewart 
[Stuart] a good thrashing.” 

Monday, September 14. This morning we again started for our 
friends and found they were across the Rapidan supported by In- 
fantry. We had a little fight across it. Chas. Blunden was wounded 
in the leg. About 11 o'clock we went down on the bank of the river 
on picket. I had command of our company.” 

Tuesday, September 15. We have been all day on picket without 
a mouthful to eat. 

Wednesday, September 16. To day our Regiment was called out 
to stop the advance of the Rebs (who drove the 6t® & 7‘ back) at 
double quick but when we got down there they were all on their own 
side of the river.*7 I had command of the Co. and staid till night, 
when being quite unwell I returned to camp. 

Thursday, September 17. To day we left the Ford, being relieved 
by the Infantry & went into camp about five miles from Culpepper. 

Friday, September 18. We remained all day in camp. 

Saturday, September 19. This day we changed our camp ground 
about % mile off. I received a letter from Mate, one from Geo., one 
from Uncle Ed{mund], & one from Sarah Thompson. Also three 
papers from Mate & one from Uncle Spencer. 

Sunday, September 20. This day we had Regimental Inspection 
and Dress Parade. Capt. Clark was appointed Maj. Lieut. North, 
Capt., Sergt. Longberry made Lieut.®* | wrote a letter to Mate. | 
received one from Geo. Merwin. 

Monday, September 21. This morning we left camp and went to 


*5Brigadier General John Buford and David McN. Gregg each commanded 
a division of Pleasanton’s cavalry corps. Aided by Brigadier General Judson 
Kilpatrick’s division, these troops overpowered Stuart’s cavalry. 

%6Charles Blunden, for whom Bigelow had earlier written a letter (see entr 
of August 2, 1863), was discharged for disability resulting from this wound. 

®87This engagement took place at Raccoon Ford. 

*8Captain John E. Clark of Ann Arbor had commanded Company K of the 
Fifth Michigan Cavalry; his major’s commission was dated August 3, 1863. 
Lieutenant William O. North of Lapeer, who won the captain’s bars; and 
Sergeant George W. Lonsbury, who gained a lieutenant’s rank, were also 
members of Company K. 

*°Sergeant George W. Merwin had earlier gone to Washington to get some 
new horses for the regiment (see entry of September 4, 1863). 
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Madison C[ourt] H[ouse]. Our Co. charged through the place, but 
the Rebs had gone double quick. We camped here all night. 

Tuesday, September 22. To day we went across the Rapidan and 
moved down the river. Met the enemy about 4 o'clock but they were 
too strong and we retreated across the river and went into camp about 
10 o'clock. 

Wednesday, September 23. This morning we left early and went 
toward Culpepper. The Rebs. close after us & attacked as we were 
crossing Robison [Robertson] River but did not do much damage. 
We went into camp near Culpepper. I received a letter from Olive 
& one from Serg’t Howe. Wrote a letter to George. 

Thursday, September 24. To day we fixed our tents to stay a 
couple of days but were ordered out on picket at James City. 

Friday, September 25. On picket all day. I did not have to do 
much. Received a letter from George. 

Saturday, September 26. We were on picket all day. Nothing 
new. Were relieved about 3 o'clock and went to the reserve. I wrote 
a letter to Mate & received one. 

Sunday, September 27. This day we were in camp all day and | 
wrote a letter to George & one to Olive. We got our pay also. | 
received a letter from Ellen. 

Monday, September 28. We moved our camp across the road in 
a more pleasant place. Had inspection by Maj. Drue.'” 

Tuesday, September 29. To day we moved our camp again to James 
City. Ed. B.’°! went out and got some potatoes. 

Wednesday, September 30. In camp all day. In the p.m. Ed & I 
went out and got about ’% bushel of sweet potatoes for which he 
gave $2.00 secesh money. 

Thursday, October 1. A part of our Co. was on duty but I did not 
have to go out. We all went out to see the race between Kilpatricks 
horse & a Lieut’s in Battery M. The battery horse beat. I received a 
letter from Hamilton.'° 


100Major George A. Drew of Detroit had been a captain in the Sixth Mich- 
igan Cavalry. Bigelow had written unfavorably of Captain “Drue” in his 
May 7 entry. 

101Edward Bulson was a fellow sergeant of Company B. He was captured 
at Trevillian Station, Virginia, June 11, 1864, and died in Andersonville 
Prison. 

102This is the first notation of receipt of a letter from brother Hamilton. 
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Friday, October 2. This day it rained all day. I wrote a letter to 
Hamilton and one to Mr. Curtis. I received one from George. 

Saturday, October 3. To day we went out and saw another race 
by John Allen’s and the Colonel’s bay. The Col’s horse beat. I 
wrote a letter to George. 

Sunday, October 4. To day we had Company Inspection and 
Dress Parade which took up all the time we had to write & c [etc.]. 
I wrote a long letter to Mate in the evening. I received a letter from 
W™ Pepper, who, with S. Thompson, A. Roe, G. Lord, & C. W. 
Yates, had just been parolled by the Rebels. They are at Colledge 
Green Barracks, Annapolis M4. 

Monday, October 5. To day we had a Division Review by Maj. 
General Pleasanton. After which we went to a horse race again. I 
received a letter from H. McWethy'’™ & wrote one to Pepper. 

Tuesday, October 6. We had drill in the a.m. by the Officers & 
Serg’ts & in the p.m. Squadron drill. I wrote a letter to H. McWethy. 

Wednesday, October 7. We went at daybreak with Co. G. on a 
scout and did not stop to feed or rest till we returned to camp. We 
marched about 30 miles, took one prisoner. He belonged to a N[orth] 
C[arolina] Regliment] & was going to his Uncle’s to get some new 
clothes, being very ragged & barefooted. 

Thursday, October 8. In camp all day. Nothing new. 

Friday, October 9. To day we went to see Capt. North’s horse 
race with Frank Neal [Nash?]. At night our Battallion packed up 
to go on picket. I rec* a letter from George, one from Mate, & one 
from D. C. Howe.' 

Saturday, October 10. This morning we went out to the front 
but the Rebs were driving our Pickets in and we all fell back to 
General Killpatrick’s head quarters just back of James City where we 


103John Allen, saddler, Company L of the Fifth Michigan Cavalry, was 
from Kalamazoo. He evidently ran his horse against Colonel Alger’s. 

104Bigelow’s entry of August 23, makes mention of the capture of Pepper, 
Thompson, and Roe. Charles W. Yates had been reported missing at Gettys- 
burg. Yates returned to his regiment October 17, 1863, and was taken 
prisoner again the next year. 

105Henry McWethy was a brother of Corporal Reuben McWethy, of 
Springfield and of Company B. 

106General Custer’s picket line, which extended along the north branch of 
Robertson's River, in the vicinity of James City, was attacked at night and 
forced back upon the reserves. (Custer to Kilpatrick, October 24, 1863, in 
the Official Records, series 1, XXIX, part 1:389.5 
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gave the Rebs all they wanted. We camped here all night.’ 

Sunday, October 11. This morning we left near James City & fell 
back to Culpepper without a fight but there we had quite a brush. 
We fell back till near Brandy Station where the Rebs got clear in 
our front so we were completely surrounded. We formed for a 
charge by brigades, and with three times three cheers charged on 
the traitors and they got out of the way double quick. We then took 
position with the battery and gave battle. The Capt. was wounded 
in a charge & S. Smith missing.’ 

Monday, October 12. We crossed the Rappahannock the night 
before and marched all night, going to Har[t]wood Church and this 
day we went to Kelleys Ford & U.S. Ford M4. Our Co. did picket 
duty all night at U.S. Ford. 

Tuesday, October 13. This morning we went up to Bealton’s 
Station and drew rations—all but Hard tack which we ought to 
had had the day before. We went to near Gain[e]sville and camped 
all night. 

Wednesday, October 14. This morning we went to near Bull Run 


and camped again for the rest of the day. 

Thursday, October 15. We moved across the River and got rations 
this morning. 

Friday, October 16. In camp all day near Bull Run. I wrote a 
short letter to Mate & one to George. 


107Anticipating the attack, Kilpatrick’s cavalry division was saddled by 3:00 
A.M. and prepared to defend its line. The Fifth Michigan Cavalry held the 
extreme left of the line. The enemy failed to attack, but seized Cedar Moun- 
tain for use as a signal station. At one o’clock Custer received orders to bring 
his brigade to James City where they checked the rebel attempt to take the 
town. (Custer to Kilpatrick, October 24, 1863, in the Official Records, series 
1, XXIX, part 1:389-90.) 

108Custer’s report to Kilpatrick explains how the First and Fifth Michigan 
Cavalry regiments extricated themselves when they were cut off from the 
main force in their retreat: “After ordering them to draw their sabres, I 
informed them that we were surrounded and all we had to do was open a 
way with our sabres. They showed their determination and purpose by givin 
three hearty cheers. At this moment the band struck up the inspiring air o 
Yankee Doodle, which excited the enthusiasm of the entire fom me to the 
highest pitch and made each individual member feel as if he were a host in 
himself... . After a series of brilliant charges, during which the enemy suffered 
heavily, we succeeded in reaching the river, which we crossed in good order.” 
(Custer to Kilpatrick, October 24, 1863, in the Official Records, series 1, 
XXIX, part 1:389-90.) Captain Stephen Purdy of Company H of the Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry was not seriously wounded and was soon back in action 
with a major’s commission. Lieutenant Colonel Samuel S. Smith rejoined his 
regiment and was wounded three days later on October 14. 
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Saturday, October 17. In camp all day near Bull Run. 

Sunday, October 18. To day we went out to welcome Col. Kel- 
log|g|'* after which we made a move to the front. We drove the 
pickets in and camped for the night, our company being on picket.!!° 

Monday, October 19, At Buckland Mills had a pretty hard fight 
and Beckwith, Thayer, Astrander, Markham, Schultz, Wilson and 
my very humble self got taken prisoners. Brink was mortally wound- 
ed. We were marched about ten miles to Warrenton and put into 
the old jail. Maj. Clark, Lieut. Barse, Capt. Lee, & another Lieut. 
was captured this day in the fight." 

Tuesday, October 20. This morning we were started off at day 
break without any rations. We had to march over thirty miles to 
Culpepper. We got there about 10. o'clock p.m. In about an hour 
we got a few hard tack a piece. 

Wednesday, October 21. We remained all day in Culpepper but 
got no more rations this day, just at dark we got on the cars and went 
as far as Rapidan Station & from there we had to walk to Orange 


109F. W. Kellogg, Michigan congressman, aided in the recruitment of the 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Michigan Cavalry. 

110The day’s fighting was on the Groveton-Warrenton Turnpike, and the 
Confederates skirmished as they withdrew to Groveton. 

111At daybreak on October 19, Custer’s brigade took the advance and skir- 
mished with the enemy’s cavalry as it withdrew from Gainesville to Buckland. 
A frontal assault failed to dislodge the Confederate forces from the south bank 
of Bull Run. Then a flank attack forced the enemy to withdraw, but a strong 
Confederate counterattack, led by J. E. B. Stuart in person, drove Custer’s 
troops back and they were forced to retire to the north bank of Broad Run. 
Major Clark’s battalion, consisting of companies B, E, G and K, while dis- 
mounted, was surrounded by an overwhelming force and a number of its men 
were captured, among whom was the diarist. (Custer to Kilpatrick, October 24, 
1863, in the Official Records, series 1, XXIX, part 1:391.) William C. Beck 
with, who was a fellow sergeant of Bigelow’s in Company B, was from Grand 
tapids. Eli Thayer, a private in Company B, died while confined in a Rich- 
mond prison. Harrison Ostrander of Milan, Darius A. Markham of Tallmadge, 
and Charles J. Schultz Cor Shultz) of Monguagon, all privates in Bigelow’s 
company, all died in the prison, the latter two being buried in the National 
Cemetery at Andersonville, Georgia. Anon Wilson of Allendale, another 
Company B trooper, was released five months later. Bigelow’s comment 
relative to Simeon L. Brink of Spring Lake was borne out by the Michigan 
records which report Brink “killed in action at Buckland Mills, Va.” Mich- 
igan newspapers reported that Major John W. Clark was both wounded and 
captured, but later stated that the news concerning Clark being wounded was 
untrue. (Detroit Free Press, October 23, November 13, 1863.) George R. 
Barse, of Detroit, a second lieutenant, escaped later and reached a Michigan 
unit participating in Sherman’s march to the sea. Edward M. Lee of Port 
Huron, first lieutenant of Company E, was exchanged after spending two 
months in Confederate prisons. 
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C[ourt] H[ouse] where we were put into the basement of the 
C[ourt] H[ouse] with nothing but the bare ground to lie upon till 
morning. 

Thursday, October 22. We went today to Gordonsville and in the 
p.M. drew some H{ard] T[ack] & Bacon. We were put in a ware- 
house and kept till morning. 

Friday, October 23. We were put on the cars at daylight and 
started for Richmond where we arrived about 4 o'clock in the P.M. 
We drew 4 H[ard] T[ack] & a piece of bacon. We were put into 
an old Tobacco warehouse with about 1000 others. 

Saturday, October 24. This morning we were taken to Bell Isle’! 
and divided into squads. I got a tent and 20 of us had to stay in it. 
We get ¥% loaf of bread with a little beef & a pint of soup per day. 
Some of the prisoners here have been on the Island over 4 months. 
It rained all day & a good many of the men had no tent to stay in. 
Those that had could not sleep it was so cold.™48 

Sunday, October 25. This is the 1st Sabbath of my imprisonment 
& the 2.4 day on Bell Isle. It is a beautiful day overhead but one of 
misery here. This morning one of the guards shot one of our Serg'ts 
for being on the top of the embankment. He died in a few minutes. 

Monday, October 26. To day was spent on the Island as usual. 
Had rumors that we would be taken off to-morrow. There [are] 
three or four hundred that have no tents, and those who have nearly 
freeze at night. We are allowed two sticks of wood to every 20 men. 

Tuesday, October 27. The sun shines brightly this morning but 
it almost seems like a mockery upon our misery, yet we ought to feel 
very thankful for the warmth it brings us. We have rumors again 
of an early parole. 

Wednesday, October 28. We are all here on this miserable little 
Island yet, but to-day’s paper states we will be paroled by the 5‘ of 
Nov. We are very willing to be paroled or exchanged. I saw a good 
example of a Union Soldier in the person of an East Tenn’ean whose 


Aunt and Wife were both shot by the traitors. He was tried before 


112Belle Island, “a misnamed island in the James [River] at Richmond”, 
was the site of Libby Prison. 

118Those interested in prison conditions in the South should refer to 
William B. Hesseltine, Cicil War Prisons: A Study in War Psychology (Co 
lumbus, 1930); and Richard F. Hemmerlein, Prisons and Prisoners of the 
Civil War (Boston, 1934). 
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four Justises for murder but they could not prove him guilty. He has 
four children but they are with his father. 

Thursday, October 29. Thank God one more day has passed and 
we have one less to stay, not live, on Belle Isle, Richmond. Our boys 
are all pretty well as yet. Geo. Kenzel' lost $10.00 by a set of 
Thieves. 

Friday, October 30. All day wishing we were off for home but no 
home yet for us. 

Saturday, October 31. One week ago today we came on to this 
miserable Island. All are anxious, yet continue to hope for the best. 

Sunday, November 1. This is the 24 Sunday of our captivity 
which ought to be devoted to our Lord but you see nothing done 
but picking lice and lie around playing cards. We had an addition 
of some 400 more poor fellow prisoners, mostly from Burnside’s Army. 

Monday, November 2. Two weeks to-day I with 14 others were 
taken prisoners and during that time have suffered more and seen 
more suffering than I ever saw before in all my life or in any six 
times the same length of time. 

Tuesday, November 3. We are still on the Island growing weak 
& fainter every day for the want of sufficient food. Gen. Neal Dow 
came and looked at us and promised to do all he could for us as soon 
as he got back. He has been a prisoner since the siege of Port 
Hudson and is exchanged for General Morgan."* I wrote a short 
letter to Lieut. Hickey. 

Wednesday, November 4. There seems to be nothing to write 
except what I have already written. There seems to be but a slight 
prospect of our getting away. Still I trust in God and when the right 
time comes I shall either leave here for some other part of earth or 
else for a home safe in Heaven. 


114George Kenzel of Trenton returned to his regiment in June, 1864, and 
was taken prisoner again a week later. He died in Andersonville Prison, 
Georgia. 

115Neal Dow, Maine politician and a pioneer advocate of legislative prohi- 
bition, began his Civil War career as colonel of the Thirteenth Maine Regi- 
ment. He was named a brigadier general and later was wounded in the Battle 
of Port Hudson. Sometime after the battle, while he was recuperating in a 
srivate home within the Union lines, he was captured by the Confederates. 
He spent eight months in Libby Prison, being exchanged for General Fitzhugh 
Lee on March 14, 1864. Bigleow erred in stating that Dow was exchanged 
for General John Morgan. Morgan, held in an Indiana prison, escaped and 
became a legendary character. 
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Thursday, November 5. To day General Dow came and gave out 
some clothing to the boys that were the most needy. It was very 
pleasant and warm. 

Friday, November 6. In camp on Belle Isle yet with very little to 
eat and very anxious to be off. 

Saturday, November 7. To-day makes two weeks on this little 
miserable Island. There is a great deal of sickness and suffering and 
quite a good many deaths. 

Sunday, November 8. This is the third Sabbath of our Captivity 
and although we look a little pale we are very healthy considering 
the place & food we have. There was a little disturbance last evening 
and the rumor is that several made their escape, but one was shot 
dead and three wounded. Rumors that we will get sent away in two 
or three days. 

Monday, November 9. This is a cold day and it snows a little at 
times. We have had a quarter of a loaf of corn & wheat bread mixed 
& one mouthful of meat for all day. 

Tuesday, November 10. This morning we got our breakfast, or 
what we ought to have had for supper last night, at 8% o’clock—the 
earliest we have had it since being on the Island. We draw corn 
bread, and it is nothing but corn meal and water with a little salt. 

Wednesday, November 11. Was a cold and windy day and we 
stood up and shivered nearly all the time in our tent. Thayer is sick 
& George Hood & Fred Harris." There is more suffering here in 
one week among 5,000 than there is in our own Army in a month. 

Thursday, November 12. Was a very pleasant day and it was 
quite a relief to the naked fellows. There were over 700 more poor 
fellows bro’t in to-day from Burnside’s army. 

Friday, November 13. Once more the morning has dawned pleas- 
antly upon 6,000 miserable sufferers. There were 7 reported dead 
this morning and I know there were 4 by a man that saw them. 

Saturday, November 14. There are some 50 more prisoners that 
just came in. Twelve men were carried out dead this morning. It 


116Jn his entry of October 19, Bigelow lists Private Eli Thayer as one who 
was captured with him. Thayer evidently recovered from this siege of sick- 
ness, for he did not die until February 8, 1864. Privates George W. Hood of 
Ypsilanti and Fred Harris of Tallmadge, taken prisoners at Buckland Mills, 
also recovered. Harris was released November 21, 1863, and Hood was 
paroled March 15, 1864. 
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has been quite pleasant till evening when it began to rain and rained 
by spells all night. It is three weeks this morning since we were 
bro’t to this Island. 

Sunday, November 15. Once more the holy Sabbath finds us in 
Richmond a prisoner of war suffering, but yet hopeful, and | for 
one, not once wishing our Government to give one iota to the one 
mule Confederacy. I drew a good blanket from Uncle Sam’s stock. 
It was much needed and thankfully received. It is quite warm and 
pleasant. 

Wednesday, November 18. On the Island and all about the same 

only Thayer was taken out to-day with the sick. 


. 


Thursday, November 19. Nothing new. It is the one cry all the 
time for something more to eat yet we get enough to keep us alive. 
We have very little wood. 

Friday, November 20. It is just about one thing every day. All 
the talk is for more to eat and when will we be exchanged or paroled. 
We have only bread issued to us and 2/3 of a loaf of corn meal baked 
in small lo[a]ves. 

Saturday, November 21. Every day is about the same. Some of 
Uncle Sam’s pork and salt beef but none issued to-day. Four weeks 
of misery is passed. 

Sunday, November 22. One more Sabbath we are obliged to spend 
on this miserable secesh Island. I received a letter from George and 
wrote one back on the same % sheet of paper. 

Monday, November 23, They say that we shall have our pork 
cooked or else not at all. We will get only about % of what we ought 
by such a smouge [smudge?] game. It is cold and rainy. 

Tuesday, November 24. No news more than we have every day. 

Wednesday, November 25. Always the same cry “for more food 
and when shall we get away.” 


Thursday, November 26. This I expect is a day appointed for 
Thanksgiving. We have a great deal to be thankful for and yet we 
are too apt to feel differently while under adverse circumstances. | 
am thankful that our health is so good and we are preserved for some 
more usefulness hereafter. 

Friday, November 27. To-day is about like all the rest. We have 
rumors of Braggs’ defeat by Grant & the capture of a large part of his 
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Artillery." 

Saturday, November 28. It is now five weeks this day that we 
were brot to this miserable hole. We see but little prospect of get- 
ting away yet we have hope and hear good news from Grant. 

Sunday, November 29. Another Sabbath finds us yet on Belle 
Isle, making five Sundays spent here under a Rebel guard. We 
Squadded off to-day, and Co. B changed their places and got with 
the 24 squad. It is a miserable disagreeable day, raining all the 
time. 

Monday, November 30. There seems to be no news to write here. 
One day is about the same as another. 

Tuesday, December 1. Another month is begun and yet no pros- 
pect of our being taken off of this miserable Island. 

Wednesday, December 2. Nothing new only we hear a little 
about the defeat of Bragg & a rumor of an engagement between 
Mead & Lee.’!® We all went out and counted off again. 

Thursday, December 3. All the business we have to keep ourselves 
busy with is to pick lice & talk about what we will get to eat. 

Friday, December 4. Another day has passed and we are yet 
among the living and suffering. 

Saturday, December 5. This day I received a letter from George 
and I answered it immediately. He sent a box the same day. 

Sunday, December 6. This is the sixth Sabbath we have spent on 
Belle Isle. I never tho’t so much of the advantages of being where 
I could attend Divine Services as since my confinement here. We 
hear very much profane language used and have no chance of get 
ting out of hearing. I still have faith that it will all result in some 
good. 

Monday, December 7. It is now seven weeks this evening since 


our capture and although we all have suffered much yet we are 


willing to continue serving our country to the best of our ability 
during the time of enlistment but are very anxious to get out of the 
hands of the inhuman enemy. Congress meets to-day at Richmond 


117General Grant defeated General Braxton Bragg in the battles of Look- 
out Mountain and Missionary Ridge on November 24 and 25, 1863. 

118The rumors of an engagement between Lee and Meade were unfounded. 
Grant’s success in the West prompted Lincoln to call him to Washington and 
entrust him with the over-all operations. Grant directed the Army of the 
Potomac in person. 
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and in Washington. 

Tuesday, December 8. Nothing new so there is little use of writing 
anything. 

Wednesday, December 9. To day is my Twenty-Fifth birthday 
& it is truly the most lonely and miserable one I ever spent and hope 
it will be the last I may be obliged to spend in the miserable rotten 
Confederacy. 

Thursday, Decembtr 10. One more day is gone and one less to 
spend on “Belle Isle.” There were four dead men carried out—three 
were chilled through this night [and] one was killed, by an axe, try- 
ing to steal a blanket. 

Friday, December 11. Nothing new. 

Saturday, December 12. Seven weeks ago to day we were brot to 
this poor miserable camp. 

Sunday, December 13. This is the 7* sabbath we have spent on 
Belle Isle. 

Monday, December 14. Eight weeks to-day since we were taken 
prisoners and they have been the longest I ever knew. 

Tuesday, December 15. This month is now half gone and yet we 
wait for the happy day to come when we are to be sent home. 

Wednesday, December 16. Nothing new every day is long and 
we all rejoice at its close. 

Thursday, December 17. One day more we have lived on this 
Isle & 1 think about the song we have “lived & suffered.” Truly it is 
a hard life yet I cannot, like some, find fault with our Government. 
There have been a good many shoemakers gone to the city to work. 

Friday, December 18. To-day the river is very high and it is grow- 
ing colder. 

Saturday, December 19. The river is so high that the Officers 
tents are flooded and they have to sleep in in [sic] the bread house. 
We have only one meal and that is meat & bread at 3 o'clock. It 
has been a very cold & dreary day. It is just two months to-day 
that we were captured. 


Tuesday, December 22. It is pretty cold & there is more suffering 
from that reason than most any other cause. 

Wednesday, December 23. Every day brings the same daily duty, 
that of hunting lice. 
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Thursday, December 24. This day makes nine weeks of suffering 
on Belle Isle. We all are in hopes to get off soon but for all that it 
looks dark. 

Friday, December 25. Well to day is surely a melancholy instead 
of a merry Christmas. Truly we will know how to appreciate our 
comforts when we are once more comfortably situated. It has been 
cold and disagreeable and we were obliged to stand out nearly all 
day and then did not squad off. I did not hunt lice to-day as usual. 
I am thankful that my health is yet good while so many others are 
suffering from disease. 

Saturday, December 26. Another week is gone and none of us 
have gone from the Island except those who have rec their final 
discharge. I think there were two frozen to death during the week. 

Sunday, December 27. One more Sabbath we have been obliged 
to remain here, yet I feel thankful that a part of our number have 
been taken away although it was not my privilege to go. There were 
500 either Paroled or Exchanged. The report is that they are to take 
us all away as fast as possible. I am thankful that a part can go if 
the rest are obliged to remain. I received a letter from George. 

Monday, December 28. This has been a somewhat anxious day 
as we expected some more would be sent away but were all disap- 
pointed. Yet were told that 1000 would be sent to-morrow. I drew 
a new overcoat and was much pleased to get it. 

Tuesday, December 29. This has been a day of anxiety by the 
whole camp as they promised to take either 1000 or 1500 away but 
none went. The Rebels refuse to recognize Genl. Butler as one of 
our Commissioners;'!® therefore the exchange was stop[p]ed. We 
think it will soon go on again but are very anxious. 

Wednesday, December 30. Well this month is nearly gone and 
we are yet prisoners of war. I think there is no doubt but we will 
have to spend our New Year's here. 

Thursday, December 31. This is the last day of the year and we 


119General Benjamin Butler, as commander of the Army of the James (dis- 
trict of eastern Virginia and North Carolina), was directed by General Grant 
to act as commissioner for the exchange of prisoners. Grant himself opposed 
the exchange of prisoners and hoped that the Confederate government would 
refuse to recognize Butler, for his administration of New Orleans in 1862 had 
so outraged the Southerners that Davis declared him an outlaw and put a price 
upon his head. Needless to say, no program of exchange was effected. 
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are still on this miserable Island with pretty poor prospects of being 
released. 


Wednesday, January 6, 1864. The boys are all giving up the hope 
of getting away this month. 

Thursday, January 7. To day I got a Box from home. It came in 
the care of Lieut. Boyd. I was very happily surprised at its receipt. 
I wrote a letter home. 

Friday, January 8. To day there were several men carried out 
dead, and, to the everlasting disgrace of the Surgeon, were laid out 
back of the Hosptl and the Hogs eat the face off of one of them. 

Saturday, January 9. I received a note from Geo. Barse!*? & 
Twenty Dollars in Confederate. Also a bundle of papers from De- 
troit. I received two letters from George & ans[wered] the same. 

Sunday, January 10. Nothing of interest has transpired to-day. 

Monday, January 11. To day we have heard that we were to be 
sent away instantly. I got a letter from Geo. 

Tuesday, January 12. A pleasant day but nothing of interest 
transpiring. 

Wednesday, January 13. All quiet to-day. 

Thursday, January 14. I wrote a letter home and one to Mrs. 
Thayer.’*! 

Friday, January 15. We were confident that we would all be 


inside of our own lines but here we are yet and no prospect of getting 
off very soon. 


Saturday, January 16. The usual occupation that of hunting lice. 
We hear that the flag of truce boat is up and expect to hear the news 
about Monday. 

Sunday, January 17. Sunday and yet not where we can enjoy its 
advantages. 

Monday, January 18. Nothing new although the “Flag of Truce” 
was up. I wrote a letter to George. 

Tuesday, January 19. Every day seems to be just about the same. 

Wednesday, January 20. All quiet. 

Thursday, January 21. To-day I heard from my Box. It was drawn 


120] jieutenant Barse was a fellow prisoner; like Bigelow he had been cap- 
tured at Buckland Mills. 
121Mother of fellow prisoner Eli Thayer of Holly. 
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by a man in Co. C. who ans[wered] to my name. As he was sent 
onto the Island a couple of days afterward I got part of the things. 

Friday, January 22. This day I was called out and had a good 
visit with Col. Lefavor of the 22°4 Inft.!*? I also received and wrote 
a letter to George. 

Saturday, January 23. All quiet to-day & nothing new. 

Sunday, January 24. This sabbath has been spent about the same 
as all the rest while here. I received a fine present from Col. Le 
favour. It was a large paper of rice—I think about ten pounds. It 
was gratefully received & will be long remembered. 

Monday, January 25. To-day I wrote a letter home and to Col. 
Lefavour. Also to W. H. Pepper.'** We are having splendid weather. 

Tuesday, January 26. The weather is very pleasant and just such 
as one could enjoy were he at liberty. Still | feel thankful we are 
so kindly favored. 

Wednesday, January 27. Still we have such fine weather yet no 
news about our getting away from the Island. 

Thursday, January 28. Pleasant weather yet, but no news. 

Friday, January 29. Pleasant. No news. 


Sunday, January 31. Well this month has gone and yet we are 
not released from our prison. I hope our captivity may result in good 
yet it seems hard to be so long a prisoner. 


Saturday, February 6. One day during the week one of our men 
was carried out dead or supposed to be and as they put him into the 
box he moved but was simply taken out & laid on a board with a 
piece of tent over him and left to die. 

Sunday, February 7. This being the first Sabbath of the month 
I will write a little although every day is about alike here for which 
reason I will only write once a week. We have about 9000 prisoners 
on the Island and many are without tents and suffer, suffer suFFER. 


122Colonel Heber LeFavour of Detroit had been with the Twenty-Second 
Michigan Infantry and was captured at Chickamauga when Rosecrans was 
defeated by Bragg. He was paroled May 7, 1864. 

123William H. Pepper of Springfield had been captured near Falmouth, 
Virginia, nearly two months am than Bigelow had been. Evidently Pepper 
was held in a different part of Libby Prison or else had been moved to some 
other prison. 
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Saturday, February 13. Nothing of interest has passed during 
the past week except the recognizing of Genrl. Butler as Commis- 
sioner. We hope some terms of exchange will be arrived at soon. 

Sunday, February 14. Still another week commenced and we 
are yet confined on the Island. I am blessed with good health and 
try to keep up good spirits yet it is very hard sometimes. I live in 
the hope of getting away before the hot weather commences. 


Saturday, February 20. One more week has gone and I have 
been blessed with good health with the exception of one fit of the 
ague. There have several hundred been taken away from the Is- 
land and we suppose they go to our lines. 

Sunday, February 21. Another week is begun but the prospect 
is that we will soon be away from the Island as several squads go 


every day. 


Saturday, February 27. One more week has gone and we are yet 
a prisoner. I received a letter from Geo. and also answered it. He 
started a Box for me the 25 of Jan. I wrote a note to Lieut. Barse 
about it. Thank God my health is good yet. 

Sunday, February 28. Well another week has commenced and 
still no news of a parole or Exchange. It looks very dark yet as it 
is always the darkest just before day. I will continue to hope for 
the best and pray God to guard us against all evil. 


Saturday, March 5. We expected to be sent away this week but 
did not come it. Finch, Schultz, Harris & A. Simmons went.!*4 

Sunday, March 6. One more week has commenced and although 
a few have been paroled they are sending the most of the men to 
Gleorgi a. 


Saturday, March 12. Last Monday we, Beckwith & I, left the 
I{slan]d and was taken with a lot of others over to the city. Wed- 
nesday we left for Georgia on the 4 o'clock train. We remained at 


Charlotte all night Saturday. 


124William B. Finch of Georgetown, Charles J. Schultz of Monguagon, 
Frederick Harris of Tallmadge, all formerly of Company B were transferred 
to Andersonville Prison and released; Finch’s record is unknown. 
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Sunday, March 13. This morning we tho't we had gone as far 


South as we cared about and so about 1!1 o'clock jumped out of the 


car and took a little walk of about five miles nearly west where we 
put up till evening.'*° We have one cracker and a small piece of 
meat. 

Monday, March 14. Last night we traveled about 12 miles. 
Stop[pled at a Nigger Cabin & got our supper and three days rations 
for which we gave ten dollars Confed. & a little tin pail. Went 
West. 

Tuesday, March 15. Last night we traveled about 14 miles. Just 
at dusk we went up to a large house and got our supper, but they 
mistrusted us and we were very glad to get away. The old Gent 
had gone off and not got back or I guess we would have got in a 
trap. As it was we had to tell some big lies. 

Wednesday, March 16. Last night we got a good supper of some 
Darkies and then traveled 16 miles N{orth]. W{est]. and camped 
in the woods. 

Thursday, March 17. Last night we took supper at a widow's 
house—had fried pork, eggs, peaches, corn-cake molasses, coffee & 
greens. We then went North west passing through the villiage 
of Shelbyville and traveled 20 miles when we again put up in the 
woods for the day. We did not stop once to rest. 

Friday, March 18. Last evening we got some corn bread and 
milk, butter & an egg a piece at a young man’s house who had been 
a soldier—17 months. Of course, we told him some pretty big 
stories after which we went on our journey and got about 20 miles 
nearer the end. Just at day break where we camped on a mountain. 
We did not stop once to rest. Traveled N.W. 

Saturday, March 19. Last night we traveled about 18 miles in a 
westerly direction passing through a little villiage. We had supper 
at a Widow's house who had three sons in the army. The man who 
worked her place lived with her. We got a good deal of information 
from him. 

Sunday, March 20. Last night we had supper with a secesh 
family who had two sons in the army. After which we went about 
22 miles passing through Howard’s Gap. We camped about 16 


125Bigelow’s offhand statement about taking “a little walk” belies the 
tenseness and danger of the escape. 
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miles from Ash[e]ville. There were two men where we got supper. 
We traveled about N. W . 

Monday, March 21. Last night we had supper at a house where 
there were no men but the ladies [sic] husband was in the army. 
We then went about 22 miles passing through the villiage of Ash[e]- 
ville, and left the main road about five miles from the villiage. 
Went N W nearly all night. 

Tuesday, March 22. Last night we got our supper with a man 
who belonged to the militia of Bunkman Co.’ We then went 
about 13 miles and it snowed so we were obliged to stop. We went 
to a house and staid nearly all day and got our dinner. The man 
of the house was a runaway from the C[onfederate] S[tates of] 
A[merica]. He was not at home. 

Wednesday, March 23. Last night we went about 6 miles and 
stayed in a mill all night. In the morning we went to a house 
and went to bed and stayed till moust [sic] sun down. Had break- 
fast & dinner. Snow about 8 in. deep & very little travel. 

Thursday, March 24. Last night we went about 4 miles and was 
captured by a Lieut. Cook where we staid all night and the next day. 
We were very well treated. 

Friday, March 25. Last night we were taken back about one 
mile and guarded all night by 4 boys at a ladies house. We were 
treated first rate. In the morning we were started toward Ash[e]- 
ville with 2 men, one without any arms and the other with an old 
musket. We went about 5 miles & then ran down a steep place 
in the mountain and got away. 

Saturday, March 26. Last night we were recaptured and taken 
down to the Sandy Mush and kept all night at a Mr. Reeves. This 
morning we started for Ash[e]ville & arrived there in the p.m. all 
right. We were taken to an old Colledge [sic] about 2 miles from 
the town and kept. We were put in with one man said to be a 
deserter from Indiana. We were treated very kindly. 

Sunday, March 27. Well we are prisoners this beautiful Sabbath 
after having our liberty very nearly 2 weeks. I believe all will turn 
out for the best, yet it does seem very hard to be kept so long. We 
hear that they are exchanging prisoners again and we may not be 


126Buncombe County is in the extreme western portion of North Carolina. 
Asheville is the county seat. 
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detained very long. We cook our own rations. 

Monday, March 28. Were in the old Colledge all day. Nothing 
of any importance transpired. 

Tuesday, March 29. All quiet. We are in prison yet and likely 
to be there for some time to come. 

Wednesday, March 30. All quiet and the same old story. 

Thursday, March 31. Last night a fellow who claimed to be 
from Indiana tried to run away from the Guards and was killed 
instantly. 

Friday, April 1. This is the first of the new month and we are 
yet prisoners with a not very promising prospect of a release. Yet 
they tell us it is certain there is being a general exchange of prisoners. 
We are to start for Camp Vance!*? on Monday I expect. 

Saturday, April 2. Another week has gone and we are yet in the 
hands of our enemies. We are guarded with the conscripts who 
would all be glad to see our armies gain every battle and force the 
South to live under the old constitution, which, they say, is good 
enough. 

Sunday, April 3. Sunday again finds us prisoners and will soon 
be sent back to Richmond, there to suffer or else to be exchanged. 
Are treated very well by both Officers and men while at Ash[e]}ville. 

Monday, April 4. It was too stormy to go to Camp Vance to 
day besides last night the Guards were all taken away except just 
enough to guard the prisoners. (Conscripts ). 

Tuesday, April 5. The men came back to-day and we are to go 
away to-morrow. It has been a cold and disagreeable day. 

Wednesday, April 6. This morning we left the old Colledge near 
Ash{e]}ville and marched about 25 miles and the men are very much 
used up. 

Thursday, April 7. This day we marched about 20 miles and 
camped for the night. All pretty sore and lame. 

Friday, April 8. This day we marched 18 miles and arrived at 
Camp Vance near Morganton about 2 o'clock and there we met 
two Captains, one from Maine & one from Ohio. They had escaped 
from Salsberry'** and got recaptured. 


127Camp Vance was named after Governor Zebulon B. Vance of North 
Carolina. It was located near Morganton. 

128Salisbury was established as a prison camp early in October, 1864. By 
October 5 some five thousand captured Northern soldiers were confined there. 
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Saturday, April 9. Remained all day at Camp Vance. Nothing 
new. 

Sunday, April 10. Still at Camp Vance. Capt. Reed is a lively 
fellow and pretty talkative. Capt. Litchfield is a pleasant fellow 
and we all keep up good spirits. 

Monday, April 11. This day has passed off very quietly. 

Tuesday, April 12. This day we started about noon for Salsbury 
and arrived about 5 o'clock. We found pretty good quarters at 
least—a great deal better than any other place we have found. 

Wednesday, April 13. 1 beg[g]led an envelope and wrote a letter 
to George. Called to see the Officers and found them all a fine 
cleaver [sic] lot of men and of good educations. 

Thursday, April 14. All has passed off very quietly to-day. Capt. 
Chase has gone to Richmond and expects to be exchanged. The 
prospect is good for a speedy deliverance from bondage. 

Friday, April 15. Every day being so very much alike it is of 
little use to write. 

Saturday, April 16. All quiet. It seems as if the prospect of 
being exchanged is no better than it was a month or so ago. Some 
have gone of course, yet so few go at a time it amounts to very little. 

Sunday, April 17. Another Sabbath and | am in prison at Salis 
bury and likely to remain there for some time to come. [| trust that 
the time is not so very far off as it now seems. 

Monday, April 18. Nothing new to-day. The all-absorbing topic 
is, when will we be exchanged? 

Tuesday, April 19. Everything is quiet and nothing new to talk 
or write about. 

Wednesday, April 20. To-day we have the news that City Point 
will cease to be a Neutral point after the 25 of this month. 


Saturday, April 23. This week has gone & the prospect is about 


the same for an exchange. 

Sunday, April 24. To-day is the holy Sabbath, yet by the actions 
of the prisoners a person would not mistrust its being the day it is. 
I still have hopes of an exchange in a month or two but a great 
many have given it up. 


Saturday, April 30. The week and also the month is gone with 
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this day but no news of any consequence have we received. 


Sunday, May 1. This Sabbath morning was ushered in by a 
hard rain storm. We have hopes that this month will see us safe 
in our own lines. 

Saturday, May 7. This week has passed very quickly considering 
all things. We receive various news from Richmond about the 
fighting between Grant’s and Lee’s Armys but nothing discourage- 
129 | busy myself by studying a latin Grammar. 

Sunday, May 8. This week will be one of great anziety [sic] in 
regard to the fighting to be done. 

Friday, May 13. Had news that Longstreet was wounded.'* 

Saturday, May 14. This week has passed off as usual, except 
that Friday Capt. Alexander took command of the prison and we 
were called out twice to muster. In the p.m. we were forced to 
witness the whipping of two deserters and then threatened with 
the same if we were not very careful. One of the men got 25 & 
the other 51 blows. We have good news from Grant. 

Sunday, May 15. Well one more week has commenced and we 
are prisoners with very little prospect of getting away very soon. 
Last night an officer was bro’t here who tried to make his way to 
Tenn. but only got about 25 miles. He jumped from the cars. 
News that Stewart [Stuart] was killed.'*! 


ing. 


Saturday, May 21. During the past week we have very meager 
news from the Armies, yet so far all looks very favorable for our 
cause. It seems that Sherman has been successful in the north of 
Georgia. The body of Genl. Gordon was brought to this villiage 
today. 182 


129Grant attacked Lee’s forces early in May. On May 5-6 Lee checked 
Grant in the Battle of the Wilderness. On May 8-12 Lee checked Grant in 
the Battle of Spottsylvania. 

180General James Longstreet, the corps commander who had objected to 
Pickett’s division charging the Union center at Gettysburg, was wounded in 
a countermove which was part of the Battle of the Wilderness. He was in- 
activated until November, 1864. 

131General J. E. B. Stuart’s cavalry covered Grant’s movement after Grant’s 
troops crossed the Rapidan on March 4, 1864. Stuart then threw his force 
between General Sheridan’s troops and Richmond and was wounded in the 
sharp engagement at Yellow Tavern on May 11, 1864. This wound led to 
Stuart’s death in Richmond next day. 

132Brigadier General James B. Gordon, who commanded a brigade of Stu- 
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Sunday, May 22. This day passed till about 4 o'clock before | 
knew it was the Sabbath. I played two games of chess which | 
would not have done had I known or tho't of the day. I went 
down into the yard and heard a very good sermon by a Pres(by- 
terijan Minister. The text “Come unto me all ye that labor & are 
heavy laden & I will give you rest.” This was the first tim[e] I 
have heard a sermon for about 14 months. I hope we will have 
the opportunity often. 


Friday, May 27. This p.m. we left Salisbury enroute once more 
for Americus, Ga. The ladies on [sic] Concord having prepared 
some “snacks” for their wounded, and as there were none on the 
train they gave to our men & we gave then 3 cheers. About 8 
o'clock I jumped out of the car window followed by Beckwith & 
Hudson.'*8 We traveled cll night and went about 15 miles, cai- 
culated to have made about 10 miles on our right course for Tenn. 
This Sat. maorning [sic] finds us within about 40 rods of the At- 
lantic, Tenn. & Ohio R. R. 

Saturday, May 28. This day we tried to sleep but the mosquitos 
troubled us so we slept but little. In the p.m. we went about 3 miles 
west when it commenced to rain hard and we staid all night in an 
old house. We had a good sleep except Beckwith who was sick. 
We had the opportunity, and of course improved, to take a leaf 
out of an Atlas containing N[orth] C[arolina] GleorgiJA & Tenn. 

Sunday, May 29. To day we have kept going pretty nearly all 
the time but sticking closely to the woods. Hudson went to two 
houses & got a good supply of bread, the people having all gone 
to Church. Just at dark we crossed the Catawba River in a 
Canoe. We traveled in all, | should think, thirty miles nearly west. 
During the night we got a good bunch of onions. We have been 
highly favored thus far. 

Monday, May 30. We traveled but little to-day thinking it un- 


safe to do so. After dark we went on our journey but made little 
headway, only going to within about one mile of Lincolnton. Beck- 


art’s cavalry, was killed at Yellow Tavern. 

133William C. Beckwith, another Company B sergeant who was captured 
at Buckland Mills, and George A. Hudson of Detroit. 

134Name of that part of the Wateree River which is in North Carolina. 
The Catawba grape was developed there. 
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with got separated from us near some iron works and we spent a 
long time in getting together again. We went about 14 miles. 

Tuesday, May 31. We all went to a house & got a good supper 
just before dark. We had quite a good deal of difficulty in keeping 
roads running the right way, yet we traveled till day-light and went 
about 20 miles on nearly the right direction. The lady at whose 
house we had supper charged us nothing except to be good soldiers 
and of course we promised to be. 

Wednesday, June |. This day we traveled but little. We got 
our supper at a poor man’s house and then went to the Rutherford 
road which we got on about 9 o'clock, and traveled till nearly day- 
break going about 15 miles. 

Thursday, June 2. This day we kept the woods till nearly dark 
when we went to a free Bl{ac]kman’s house and got our supper. 
We told him who we were and he treated us very kindly but being 
a poor man could not give us anything to take along. We went only 
about 9 miles it being very dark, and somewhat rainy. 

Friday, June 3. It rained nearly all day and we stayed in an 
old house till nearly night, when Hudson went up to a house and 
got us some supper. As soon as it was dark we were on our road 
to-ward Rutherford, which place we passed all right. It rained 
nearly all night and we were wet through. Traveled 18 miles. 

Saturday, June 4. To day we have remained in the woods till 
about 3 o'clock when we went to a house and got our supper. We 
then went to a Widow Geeze [Guise or Geese?] house and told 


her who we were and remained all night as it still kept raining. 


Sunday, June 5. To-day we traveled 4 miles in the right direc- 
tion & got on the Hickory Nut road. We got supper about 10 
o'clock at Widow Whitesides. She got up and gave us a very good 
supper, she is a Union Lady but has a son in the C.S.A. We 
traveled over 20 miles in all before morning in the right course. 

Monday, June 6. This day we remained in the woods near C. 
L. Harris a member of the Legislature. At evening we went to 
him and told him who we were and he gave us some bread and 
said they were to picket the road for us that night and we better 
get on as fast as possible. He is a Union man but has to keep 
quiet. We came 17 miles—six miles from Ash[e]ville. 
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Tuesday, June 7. We remained in the woods pretty close to a 
house till just at dark when we went there and got our supper and 
quite a good supply of bread and meat. We found the lady to be 
Union all over. There was a young man who had been in the 
service two years but he was Union too. We flanked Ash[e}ville 
and as the bridge near town was guarded we had to go five miles 
below to another. We crossed just at day light and were seen by 
a Wench and a man but could not see whether he was white or 
black. 

Wednesday, June 8. We took supper at a Militia man’s house 
and he was a rabid secesh but we pulled the wool over his eyes 
pretty easily. We only traveled about 13 miles on account of losing 
the road. We flanked Leceister on the right. 

Thursday, June 9. To day we got on the right road again and 
as soon as it was dark started on our journey. We traveled hard 
in the rain till just before day break when we stop[p]Jed at Capt 
C[oo]k’s and warmed and got some breakfast when we took to the 
woods. 

Friday, June 10. To day we remained all day in the woods near 
Lieut. Cook’s and about 6 o'clock his boy piloted us over the moun- 
tain to Mr. Sexton’s where we stayed all night. He treated us very 
well. 

Saturday, June 11. This morning we left Mr. Sexton’s bright 
and early and went on our journey traveling only about 13 miles. 
We got our supper at Mr. A. Jones’ on the bank of the French 
Broad. We went about five miles in the evening and slept beside 


the road. We found plenty of Union people along the road to day. 
We felt like free men. 


Sunday, June 12. Had breakfast with a good Union man by the 
name of John Maloy and he kept us in his woods all day and bro't 
us our dinner. At night we crossed the river about 2 miles above 
Newport and got a Secesh canoe and went down the river. We 
ran over a mill dam and upset. Floated down the river all night 
and got our breakfast with a Mr. Davis. 

Monday, June 13. We paddled our canoe down the river till 
about 10 o’clock when we stop[p]ed at a Mr. Elliott's and got our 
dinner and slept a couple of hours. We were treated very kindly 
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indeed. Mrs. Elliott gave us each a pair of socks. We gave our 
canoe to Mr. E. and borrowed an old one from him & left at Dand- 
ridge. 

Tuesday, June 14. We arrived at Strawberry Plains about 11 
o'clock this a.m. We met with the most friendly reception by the 
10% Mich. Cav. I then met with Brother Lyman’ 1 could not 
express the joy of that meeting had I the eloquence of a Demosthenes 
or Cicero. 1 never was so happy to see any individual before. Sep- 
arated from my friend and companion Beckwith, for whom I enter- 
tain the hi[gh]est regard and the love of a brother.'*¢ 


135] yman, youngest brother of Edwin B. Bigelow, enlisted as a trumpeter 
in Company D of the Tenth Michigan Cavalry regiment on September 19, 
1863, masee a month before Edwin was captured at Buckland Mills. It was 
strange, indeed, that when Edwin B. Bigelow reached the Federal lines at 
Strawberry Plains, Tennessee, one of the Est Federal soldiers he saw was his 
brother. Lyman Bigelow later resigned frora the Tenth Cavalry to accept a 
quaplednn as second lieutenant in the Second United States Colored Heavy 

rtillery. 

136Fellow soldier and escapee, Beckwith, evidently journeyed on while 
Edwin B. Bigelow stayed to visit a few days with his brother 





Bay City and The Clements Library 


James Shearer II 


In 1950, AND AGAIN THIS YEAR, it was suggested to me that because 
I had lived in Bay City and had known them all, I might be able 
to tell something personal, as well as general, about the lives, rela- 
tionships, and common book interests of three men of Bay City 
whose names appear in connection with The Clements Library.’ 
These men, in order of age and their arrival in Bay City, were my 
grandfather, James Shearer, a lumber man; Aaron J. Cooke, a 
merchant; and William L. Clements, a manufacturer. 

None of these men was born in Bay City. Before discussing them, 
it might be of help to tell something of the background of the place 
to which they moved. It was named Lower Saginaw in 1837, the 
year Michigan became a state, but in 1857 it became Bay City, which 
name I shall use. Long before 1837 the region was known. Because 
canoes were the usual means of water transportation and Mackinac 
Island the great crossroads center, the early French explorers of the 
Great Lakes soon discovered Saginaw Bay and the Saginaw River. 
Cartier knew of it in 1540 and in 1611 Champlain was there. Up- 
stream, about three miles from the mouth of the river, the land was 
higher and made good camping grounds. Game was in abundance. 
This favorable spot became the site of Bay City. 

All of this part of Michigan, which formerly was practically one 
vast forest, belonged to the Chippewa Indians; but, by the Treaty of 
Saginaw, made by General Lewis Cass in 1819, the Chippewas gave 
up most of northeastern Michigan. A certain Stephan Riley had 
traded with this tribe. He had married an Indian and for each of his 
three sons he reserved 640 acres. The tract given to his son, John, 
has since been called the John Riley Reserve. 

In 1836, at the height of the Michigan fever as land speculation 
in the Old Northwest Territory was then called, the Saginaw Bay 
Company was formed and bought this Riley Reserve. The next year 
the company platted, as Lower Saginaw, an area of two hundred 


1Address given by James Shearer II at the Founder's Day Tea at the 
Clements Library of the University of Michigan on April 1, 1954. 
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forty acres, which may be described, roughly, as extending—in the 
present Bay City—from Woodside Avenue on the north to 11th 
Street, and from the east bank of the Saginaw River to slightly 
beyond Van Buren Street. In this area the business and social life 
of Bay City flourished for many years, and it is still the center of the 
main business district. 

Some well known names appear as stockholders of the Saginaw 
Bay Company. One was Governor Stevens T. Mason, Michigan's 
first governor. Another was Henry R. Schoolcraft, commissioner of 
Indian affairs, whose writings were source material for Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. | read somewhere that Schoolcraft visited Longfellow. If 
so, this visit may have influenced Longfellow in 1847, when he wrote 
his poem “Evangeline”, to say, “... . in the Michigan forests, Gabriel 
had his lodge on the banks of the Saginaw River.” 

The panic of 1837 defeated the plans of the stuckholders of the 
Saginaw Bay Company. Many lost their holdings and by 1841 the 
chief owners were James G. Birney, Dr. Daniel H. Fitzhugh and 
James Fraser. Saginaw County, at the time, included the territory 
from the Flint River to Mackinac County, which at that time ex- 


tended as far south in the Lower Peninsula as the present boundary 


of Arenac and losco counties. The projectors of Bay City wanted a 
separate township organization and, in 1843, the Saginaw County 
Board of Supervisors created the township of Hampton extending 
from the lower end of the Saginaw River to Mackinac County. | 
think Los Angeles never equalled that one, a township about 180 
miles long, in which, one book says, “in 1840 there was not a single 
known white settler between here and Mackinaw.” The name 
Hampton was chosen by James G. Birney as that of his wife’s home 
in New York state. 

Traders and trappers long had been in the Bay City region but 
it was the Saginaw Bay Company which led to well-educated men 
of gentle breeding coming to this crude outpost of civilization on the 
edge of a wilderness. Who were some of these? They should be 
mentioned because of the cultural traditions they brought. 

In 1842 came Bay City’s most illustrious citizen, the Honorable 
James Gillespie Birney, who sought rest and recuperation after a 
series of violent experiences elsewhere. He was a graduate of Prince- 
ton, was a former Kentucky slave owner who, at large financial sacri- 
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fice, had followed his beliefs and freed his slaves. He was twice 
nominated for president on abolitionist tickets. He did not win but 
the great movement of emancipation, in which he was a leader, 
succeeded some twenty years later. The Clements Library is fortu- 
nate in having a considerable collection of Birney Papers. 

One of the earliest visitors, Dr. Daniel H. Fitzhugh, had been 
accompanied on a trip to this region in 1834 by Judge Charles H. 
Carroll, of Livingston County, New York. Judge Carroll was a 
descendant of a distingiushed Maryland family which had been in 
this country since 1689, and whose most famous member had signed 
the Declaration of Independence as Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
In 1842, Charles C. Fitzhugh, son of Dr. Daniel Fitzhugh, arrived 
in Bay City. He was followed by his brothers, William, who had 
married Judge Carroll’s daughter, Anne; and by Daniel, Jr. All the 
Fitzhughs brought the cultural tradition to which they were accus- 
tomed. James G. Birney’s second marriage was into the Fitzhugh 
family in 1841, a fact that probably influenced him in his moving to 
Michigan and to an almost unknown settlement of about ten houses. 

In 1856, James Birney, oldest son of James G. Birney, arrived at 
Bay City. He was a graduate of Miami University in Ohio and had 
been a member of the faculty. He became a leader in the cultural, 
social, and political life of the little town and in 1876 was appointed 
minister at the Hague. In that early middle period of the last cen 
tury, others came whose names are not so broadly known but who 
also had come from cultural environments and had brought with 
them good breeding, education, and a knowledge of books. Inci- 
dentally, it was Judge Birney who suggested to my grandfather, Isaac 
Marston, after his graduation from the law school of the university, 
that he move from Ithaca to Bay City; and in 1864 the law firm of 
Birney, Marston and Hatch was formed. 

Mr. Cooke and Mr. Shearer enter the Bay City picture after the 
pioneering period just described. Where do they fit in? A biographi 
cal sketch of each might be helpful and, as the older, I shall take 
James Shearer first. He was born in 1823 in Albany of Scottish 
parents and, when about fifteen, apprenticed himself to a builder 
in Detroit for six years, meanwhile studying at night. He returned 


to Albany to study architecture and higher mathematics at the Albany 


academy, again studying nights. Perhaps his Scottish inheritance 
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taught him early the truth of a saying I heard only a few days ago, 
“A straight road has no short cuts.” For him, a boy dependent on 
his own efforts, proficiency in his profession was at the other end of 
his road and all efforts were directed straight toward it. 

In 1846 he went to work on the building of the Alabama state 
capitol at Montgomery and at the age of about twenty-three became 
superintendent. He returned to the north in 1848 and settled in 
Detroit, where he both designed and constructed public and private 
buildings. His knowledge of building was recognized and later he 
was appointed on the committee which selected the design of the 
Detroit City Hall; also he was chosen as a member of the state build- 
ing commission to supervise the building of the capitol in Lansing. 
Dean Mortimer E. Cooley of the Engineering School once said to 
my cousin, Marie Shearer, that this commission set a new standard 
in public building. “Why, just think,” he said, ir his jesting way, 
“your grandfather not only saw to it that they built the capitol, with- 
out asking for more money, but even returned to the State some of 
the appropriation.” 

A digression here, in thought and time, might be interesting to 
you who know Detroit: Johnston’s Detroit City Directory for 1856 
had an advertisement saying, in part: “James Shearer, architect and 
master builder, residence Woodward Avenue, south side Park, near 
Toll Gate.” You wonder where this may have been? The park was 
Grand Circus Park. The toll gate was at the southeast corner of 
Woodward Avenue and Adams. The Shearer home was at the south- 
east corner of Woodward and Witherell, opposite the present David 
Whitney Building. Things have changed in Detroit in the century 
since then. Imagine a toll gate across Woodward about a block from 
the Statler Hotel. 

In 1865 Mr. Shearer moved to Bay City where he and his brother 
owned a sawmill. He lived first on Water near Fourth in the house 
said to have been occupied by James G. Birney. Then he built at 
Center and Washington and later at Center and Monroe. At the 
corner of Water Street and Center Avenue he completed a three- 
story brick block in 1866. This is an important date, as it is the year 
Aaron J. Cooke moved to Bay City, where he established his firm 
in the new Shearer block. It also marks the beginning of a thirty- 
year association between Mr. Cooke and Mr. Shearer. 
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Aaron Cooke was born in 1834 at East Bloomfield, New York, 
about thirty miles southeast of Rochester, and some twenty-five miles 
from where Judge Carroll and the Fitzhughs lived. He was eleven 
years younger than James Shearer. His schooling included district 
school and Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. He worked in a dry goods 
store in Penn Yan, New York, later formed a partnership and bought 
out the owner. In the Civil War he enlisted in 1862 in the 148th 
New York regiment. He soon became an officer, was wounded at 
Petersburg, and eventually became a major. He was discharged in 
1865 and the next year moved to Bay City. I believe it must have 
been more than chance that led Mr. Cooke to move to Bay City. 
In New York state he had lived in the county next to Livingston 
County, where Judge Carroll and the Fitzhughs lived. What would 
be more natural than for him to know of their travels, perhaps to 
hear fabulous stories of the chances of success in Michigan, and so 
to follow them to what DeLisle in his 1868 Directory of Bay City 
called “the fastest city in the West.” Actually, Bay City had spurted 
from a population of 810 in 1860 to all of 7,064 in 1870. 

Whatever the reason, Mr. Cooke moved to Bay City in 1866 and 
formed the dry goods firm of Cooke and Langworthy, located at 
Center and Water. Later he added a new partner and the firm be- 
came Cooke and Company, which moved in a few years to larger 
quarters in a more modern building that Mr. Shearer had built on 
Center east of Washington. Mr. Cooke was the buyer for the firm, 
and on his buying trips to New York his custom was to attend first 
to his firm’s business, and then to visit his favorite book dealers. His 
method of buying books gave him the maximum pleasure at the 
minimum cost. He often bought books, many of which he sold to 
his friends for just what he had paid for them. With this money, 
like a revolving fund, he bought more books. He also bought books 
his friends had asked him to get for them. He wanted people to 
appreciate good books and he spread the gospel by making available, 
at cost, a type of books otherwise unavailable in a very small mid- 
western town. He was a true book lover and, after middle age at 
least, books always were a vital part of his life. While Mr. Cooke 
was buying books and reselling many to his friends, he was steadily 
building up his own library which later was to become the founda- 
tion of Mr. Clements’ library. 
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Soon after Mr. Cooke arrived in Bay City, he and Byron E. 
Warren, cashier and director of the First National Bank, conceived 
the idea of a circulating library. Public libraries, as we know them, 
did not exist in little lumber towns. In Bay City, as elsewhere, just 
as public schools evolved from private or subscription schools, so did 
public libraries frequently evolve from subscription libraries to which 
only the members had access. To some extent, such a library was a 
measure of the literary or cultural interest of a community. It showed 
that there was enough appreciation of the value of books to cause 
the people to contribute to the common fund. As the evolution of 
the Public Library in Bay City is typical of many in Michigan, a 
short account will be appropriate here. 


The Bay City Library Associatiun was formed in 1869 and with 
a fund of $5,000 it bought three thousand volumes for the use of 
the paying members only. In 1874 the association surrendered its 
library to the board of education to be maintained for the public, 
and it turned over a surplus of $500 to be used for “the purchase of 
Americana.” How history repeats! Change the words Bay City Li- 


brary Association to Clements Library Associates and, exactly eighty 
years later, again we find a group providing funds for the purchase 
of Americana. In 1877 the board of education library became the 
public library and on its first board of trustees whom do we find? 
None other than those two friends with a common interest in good 
books, Aaron J. Cooke and James Shearer. Later, William L. Clem- 
ents was to serve on the board from 1910 to 1928. Mr. Cooke became 
librarian of the public library in 1898. 

We can only surmise that it was an inborn quest for knowledge 
that led Mr. Cooke and Mr. Shearer to want the type of books they 
did. Neither went to college and, broadly speaking, each was self- 
educated. Mr. Shearer had books on Masonry but he was no Mason, 
on Mormonism but he was no Mormon, and on Buddhism but he 
was no Buddhist. When but twenty-four years old and working in 
Montgomery, Alabama, he bought a book about plants or flowers 
which had some peculiar merit that later qaulified it for a place in this 
Clements Library. And Mr. Cooke, in a couple of years after he 
arrived in Bay City, had been instrumental in starting a circulating 
library. Always books, even as young men! 
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My only personal recollection of Mr. Cooke concerns a Christmas 
gift for Father. My brother, Harold, and I were captivated by a 
gorgeous beer tankard we had seen at A. B. Griswold’s china store. 
It was about fifteen inches high, had metal mountings, and blue fig 
ures in a raised design. To two small boys it looked wonderful. 
Mother thought Father might preter a book and suggested that be 
fore we decided on the tankard, we see Mr. Cooke at the library. 
We did and he took us back into his office and the stacks which 
always had seemed like a place of mystery. Somehow, he, too, 
thought Father might prefer a book and we left the library with a 
heavy volume of history. I wish I knew the title, as the rest of the 
incident is so vivid in memory. 

We come now to Mr. Clements. Ele was born in Ann Arbor in 
1861, thus was twenty-seven years younger than Mr. Cooke and 
thirty-eight years younger than Mr. Shearer. James Clements, his 
father, lived on State Street just south of where the Michigan Union 
is. In 1882 William L. Clements was graduated from the engineering 
school of the university with a bachelor of science degree. He went 
to Bay City as an engineer in a modest size plant called Industrial 


Works. This firm had been founded in 1873 by his father and made 


engines, boilers, and sawmill machinery. It had not yet developed 


the type of railroad crane which was to make it world-famous and 
was to provide the money to make the Clements Library possible. 
Mr. Clements became chief mechanical engineer and the library has 
copies of patents taken out by him in 1886 on a rail-sawing plant 
and on a railroad pile driver. Later, when he was president, his 
chief interest was in sales and company policy. His partners, both 
of whom were of Ann Arbor families, were Charles R. Wells, the 
treasurer, and Ernest B. Perry, the general manager. He hired me 
about 1912 to work for the Industrial Works, or [W as everyone in 
Jay City called it. My first work was to prepare certain catalogs, 
some of which are in this library with other [IW material. And, by 
the way, he was alw 1VS called WI if the office, except when he 
was present. 

I did not know him as well as I wish I had. We had continual 
contacts at the office when later I got into sales work, and in his home 
but he was 23 years older, was my employer, and actually we had 
few mutual interests outside of the office. As I look back, I recall 
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instances where I think he was trying to develop my appreciation 
of some of the things he was doing in his collecting. Many times in 
his office he would have a rare volume or two which he would show 
me; or it might be that in his study at home he would have a new 
group of early New England newspapers, in which he would point 
out quaintly worded advertisements. I was not qualified by training 
or reading to know much of what it was about, and I am afraid | 
got little from his efforts. 

An incident at the office shows his sternness but also his justice. 
One afternoon at the County Fair Grounds, some forty years ago, 
there was a well-publicized race between an airplane and an auto- 
mobile on the half mile dirt track. The assistant superintendent of 
the IW, without permission, took the assistant sales manager and 
about three women of the office to see the race. It was during office 
hours. When they returned, all found on their desks notes from 
Mr. Clements saying they were discharged. Every one who went 
to Mr. Clements and apologized was at once reinstated. One girl 
balked and is still out—permanently, I imagine. 

My impression is that he was a mixture of dignity, aloofness, and 
shyness, especially with young men, and that they had little to offer 
him as a basis for understanding. The best recollection I have of 
the contrary is of an evening when Mr. Clements showed some of 
his book treasures to Gilbert Stark, a brilliant Yale student from 
Saginaw. Both shared the pleasure of that evening. With those of 
his own age he was more at ease, reserved with many, but witty and 
quietly chuckling with his friends. One couple very close to the 
family was Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Gillett. To hear a man of Mr. 
Clements’ stature jokingly say to Mrs. Gillett, “Now, Minnie! No 
backtalk” gave the phrase quite a flavor. And once I thought the 
heavens might fall when Mr. Gillett, after some play in a golf game, 
called Mr. Clements, “You long-legged, bald-headed, snipe of the 
valley.” I am sure Mr. Clements enjoyed the imaginative selection 
of words and the picture they brought to mind. 

I cannot recall hearing Mr. Clements laugh long or loud. Usually 
he showed his lively appreciation of the amusing by a brief chuckle. 
Once, in a dining car on the way to Detroit I called his attention 
to the word INTAKE, painted beside a valve in the car, and suggested 
to him that intake was an appropriate name for a dining car. He 
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looked up, chuckled briefly, and made some apt remark. Later, his 
eyes happened to light on the word again and the amused look which 
came over his face suggested a second enjoyment of the whimsicality. 

The daughter of Mr. C. R. Wells, told me that one Sunday in 
the days when Sunday ball was still somewhat frowned upon, Mr. 
Clements and Mr. Wells were sitting on the porch watching street 
cars pass with crowds going to a ball game. Finally, on a car, they 
spied one of Bay City’s popular Polish priests evidently going to the 
game. One said to the other, “If it’s good enough for Father Kra- 
kowski it’s good enough for me.” So off they went to the game— 
one, senior warden, and the other, junior warden, of ‘Trinity 
Episcopal Church. 

We may ask, “How well did the three men we have discussed 
know and influence each other?” I cannot find direct proof that 
Mr. Clements knew Mr. Shearer, but I feel sure he did. Mr. Cle- 
ments was only a few years younger than Mr. Shearer's sons, all 
of whom he knew. Then, too, James Clements, the father, and 
James Shearer had business interests together in the gas company 
and, I believe, in the Industrial Works. It would not have been 
unlikely, therefore, during 1880 to 1888, when Mr. Shearer was 
in Ann Arbor to attend a regent’s meeting, that Mr. James Clements 
sometimes invited him to his home. William L. Clements was a 
student at the university during three of these years. If he had 
decided to go to Bay City, and if either he or his father spoke of it 
on one of these occasions, Mr. Shearer may well have invited the 
young William L. Clements to call at his home when he moved to 
Bay City. This is pure speculation, however. We do know, however, 
that Mr. Clements acquired a dozen volumes owned by Mr. Shearer, 
and they are in this library today. 

Mr. Shearer probably influenced Mr. Cooke. He was eleven years 
older but I think Mr. Cooke must have found in him a kindred 
spirit as regards books. Their business relations began with Mr. 
Cooke’s arrival, and as both then lived on Water Street, less than 
two blocks from each other in the little town, I feel sure the young 
man could have been a frequent and welcome visitor to the Shearer 
home and library. They sat together on the library board for over 
twenty years and I should expect that Mr. Shearer was one of those 
for whom Mr. Cooke bought books on his eastern trips. Again, the 
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extent of the influence either exerted on the other is speculation. 

As to Mr. Cooke’s influence on Mr. Clements we need not spécu- 
late. He was Mr. Clements’ guide and counselor in his early col 
lecting. From a son, George Wight Cooke, we know that frequently 
Mr. Clements would call at the Cooke home at Madison and 10th 
and be taken by Mr. Cooke to his library on the second floor for 
their discussion; also, that after one of these occasions, Mr. Cooke 
predicted that Mr. Clements would go far in his knowledge of 
books. In the book he wrote about the library, Mr. Clements pays 
generous tribute to Mr. Cooke’s help and how it taught him to 
recognize the significance of important books as well as the method 
of forming a collection. In the Clements home at Center and 
Johnson his library was the front room on the second floor. He 
had a simple bookplate saying W. L. Clements, with a space for 
a number and a date, eighteen hundred and something to be filled 
in. This was a general library, probably well represented in history 
as a result of the influence of one of his professors, Moses Coit 
Tyler. In 1903 the foundation of his library of Americana was 
made by his purchase from Mr. Cooke of about a thousand volumes. 
These, Mr. Clements says in his book, were mostly well selected 
histories of the thirteen original states and a few important books 
of discovery. From that time he began to specialize. 

We have now learned something about the place, about some of 
the pioneers, and about the three men who chiefly concern us, but 
how does all of this relate to the Clements Library? Along these 
lines may I| offer some thoughts. We should remember how vital 
was the desire for education among the pioneers who spread west 
ward from the eastern states. Knowledge, truly, was power. ‘To 
acquire an education, farm children walked miles to school; Abraham 
Lincoln studied by the light from a fireplace; and those who became 
established bought books and had libraries. In the Ordinance of 
1787 relating to the Northwest Territory, out of which five states 
and Michigan were formed, there is a significant statement. Some 
of you will recall it near the stage in old University Hall and, to 
day, we find it carved above the entrance of Angell Hall. It says, 
‘Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern 


ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 


education shall forever be encouraged.” Notice the phrase, “means 
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of education.” Since schools are mentioned separately, I take the 
phrase chiefly to mean books. In our case the words of the Or- 
dinance were well lived up to. Books came early to the Saginaw 
Valley and their use as a means of education was always encouraged. 

In the great western surge to cheap land and timber, it so hap- 
pened that to Bay City came certain men of outstanding qualities, 
as well as others who had had more than average advantages. The 
pioneer settlement, from its beginning, was provided with the nu- 
cleus of a cultural background probably unique in a little back 
woods town recently hewn out of the forest. These men had what 
I was told were called “gentleman’s libraries.” These were libraries 
of rather solid reading: to furnish knowledge more than mere en- 
tertainment. They leaned heavily toward history, biography, travel, 
and the classics, and rarely were in fancy bindings. At first there 
was no public library and these books were generously loaned and 
frequently discussed. There is even a story that one group would 
meet shortly after their six o'clock suppers and at first would dis- 
cuss a book, then have an evening of cards—probably whist. 

It might not be improper, therefore, to suggest that the Clements 
Library is the fruit of all these libraries which came before it, the 
first ones dating from soon after the time Michigan became a state. 
I had not realized until recently that books do not die, they mi- 
grate; also, that specialized libraries grow from other libraries. Con 
sider this Clements Library as an example. Mr. Cooke's library 
had selected items he acquired over the years as sales took place 
from other libraries. Mr. Clements, in turn, bought portions ap 
propriate to his collection from the libraries of Mr. Cooke and Mr. 
Shearer in Bay City and, of course, from many others of far greater 
importance in this country and Europe. 

And even today, in 1954, the process continues. Mary Parker 
Smith of Bay City has just given the Clements Library a carefully 
chosen group of rare manuscript letters and books collected by her 
husband, Hubert S. Smith, relating to American and British naval 
affairs. Thus, the Clements Library is enriched again by the ad 


dition of an appropriate portion of another library. Influence some 
times is intangible, but I think the fact of Mr. Clements having 
formed a collection, about a subject that interested him, may have 
had some influence in causing Hubert Smith to do the same. And 
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so our list lengthens and for over a century we have a series of 
men in Bay City interested in books and influencing their successors. 

The importance of Mr. Shearer and Mr. Cooke, as I see it, is 
that they came along to maintain the continuity of this library back- 
ground until Mr. Clements arrived on the scene. Of course, there 
also were others. These two carried only part of the load but they 
are the ones, some of whose books are in this library, and who become 
of interest to us at this time. 

My feeling is that Mr. Shearer's influence may have been in- 
direct; that, in their thirty years association, he would have been 
a help and an encouragement to Mr. Cooke, and may have been 
also to Mr. Clements. As to Mr. Cooke’s place, there can be no 
minimizing the vital part he played as friend, teacher, and advisor 
to Mr. Clements in his early collecting. How well Mr. Clements 
profited, and went on to become a wise and discriminating collector, 
cannot be questioned. To that, this Clements Library of American 
history is the permanent testimonial. 





Great Lakes Storm of 1913 
Fred Landon 


THE STORM WHICH SWEPT OVER THE GreaT Lakes region on Sun- 
day, November 9, 1913, still stands as the most disastrous ever 
recorded in the history of these inland waters.!_ The loss of life 
was appalling. More than two hundred sailors were drowned, one 
hundred seventy-eight on Lake Huron alone. On that lake eight 
vessels, several of them of the most recent type, disappeared with- 
out a single survivor. Two others were lost on Lake Superior, 
again with no one left to tell what had happened. Scores of 
other vessels were driven ashore or suffered serious damage. ‘The 
wreckage on land ran into hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
crippled public services over large areas. Forty years after this 
storm it is still spoken of with almost awe at the magnitude of 
the death toll and the shipping losses involved. 

November is nearly always a stormy month on the lakes and 
despite all the safety devices of today sailors continue to face it 
with a measure of trepidation. In November of 1905 there was 
a great storm on Lake Superior that has never been forgotten, and 
November in many other years has brought sad loss of lives and 
ships. Yet, curiously, November of 1913, save for this one storm, 
was a month much milder than the average for the time of the year 
with temperatures everywhere above normal. The severest weather 
came in the wake of the big storm with heavy and driving snows 
over northeast Ohio and western New York which drifted badly 
because of the high winds prevailing. The Monthly Weather Re 
view for November, 1913, reported that while higher winds had 
been recorded in other disturbances none had continued so long, 
thereby causing extraordinarily high seas and consequent damage 
to shipping. Scores of boats which experienced the storm and 
survived it had to visit the shipyards during the following winter. 
The icy waters of Lake Huron were described by survivors as a 


1From a talk given before the Marine Historical Society in June, 1953. 
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seething mass such as they had never seen before and it is probable 
that those aboard the lost vessels did not even know where they 
were. 

As early as the morning hours of Friday, November 7, there had 
been indication that weather conditions were troubled. The lower 
end of Lake Huron received the most extreme fury of the ele- 
ments on Sunday. While fifty miles west of Whitefish Point 
on Lake Superior the Pittsburgh steamer Cornell, with the wind 
light from the southeast, suddenly encountered an unusually heavy 
northeast sea, and shortly afterward the wind backed to northerly, 
blowing a gale which lasted until Monday night. The Cornell 
sustained heavy damage and was kept off the shore with the greatest 
difficulty. Yet, curiously, at Duluth and the western end of Lake 
Superior there was no loss of life or property during this storm 
period. 

Elsewhere there was no marked indication of stormy weather. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer, in its morning edition on Sunday, 
November 9, contained the following weather prediction: “Local 
snows and colder. Monday fair and warmer. Brisk winds.” This, 
of course, was printed at an early hour but when citizens awoke 
on that Sunday morning they found light snow falling which grew 
ever heavier as the day advanced until street car service was 
blocked, telegraph and telephone service stopped by falling wires 
and poles, and street lighting off for the same reason. The city 
was soon without outside communication and a continued snowfall 
during Monday made the situation worse. On Monday afternoon, 
however, a wireless message came from Captain John Franklin Jones 
of the steamer Shenango to the Shenango fleet manager in Cleve- 
land. It read: “A wreck lies in the direct course of downbound 
ships eleven miles north by N.E. of Fort Gratiot and seven miles 
from the west shore.” The Shenango fleet was at that time the 
only line equipped with wireless. This was Cleveland’s first word 
of the tragedy elsewhere and its first outside communication since 
Sunday afternoon. 


The floating wreck on Lake Huron which Captain Jones re- 
ported had already been seen by others. On Monday afternoon 
George W. Plough of the Lake View Beach Lifeboat Station (now 
Port Huron Lifeboat Station) was searching the tossing waters with 
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his glass when he suddenly saw, far out in the lake, what appeared 


to be a hull. He could see no masts or stack as the object rose 
and fell on the waters. He quickly communicated with the Reid 
Wrecking Company of Sarnia and a tug was sent up the lake to 
investigate. Captain Tom Reid, long experienced in such work, 
found the strangest wreck he had ever seen. It was a steel steamer 
which had turned turtle and was floating with its stern submerged 
but with its bow sticking out of the water about thirty feet. The 
hull was so covered with ice that no name plate was visible. Ap 
parently the vessel had overturned during the storm and was now 
held afloat by the imprisoned air. During succeeding days the hull 
was repeatedly visited, but it was not until Friday, November 14, 
that its identity was settled. It was then found to be the Charles 
S. Price, of the Mahoning Steamship Company’s fleet, a nine thou- 
sand ton vessel 524 feet in length and built only three years before. 
The hull floated on the surface until the morning of November 17, 
eight days after it had overturned. 

At the time the hull of the Price was discovereed it was not 
known whether other vessels had been lost. But evidence of other 
losses soon came. On the Tuesday morning after the storm, Robert 
Turnbull, a farmer residing near the Canadian shore above Grand 
Bend, went to the beach and there saw what at first appeared to 
be a limb of a tree washing in and out with each wave. Soon he 
realized that it was not a limb but the icy frozen body of a man, 
the arms extended as if pleading for help. Securing assistance, Mr. 
Turnbull pulled the body up on the sand and a search soon re 
covered two other bodies and also a broken lifeboat. All three 
bodies bore life preservers with the name “Wexford.” A railroad 
conductor coming into Sarnia brought the first word that bodies 
were coming ashore up the lake. Hour by hour messages followed 
of other bodies being found farther north along the Canadian shore 
and that they bore life preservers from the Regina, the Wexford, 
the Charles S. Price and the James Carruthers. The tragedy was 
evidently more extensive than anyone had thought possible. 

For more than a week bodies continued to come ashore and were 
removed to nearby communities in sleighs or wagons. Inquests were 
held, and as word went out through the press relatives and friends 
of sailors known to be on the boats lost or who might be on others 
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whose fate was still undetermined thronged the area. Heart-rending 
scenes were witnessed during identification of the bodies which 
were laid on the floors of stores and other buildings. 

Mrs. Samuel Brines of Detroit, seeking the body of her brother, 
Howard Mackley, the second mate of the Price, has graphic recol- 
lections of her visit to the village of Thedford, Ontario. She was 
accompanied by Mrs. Mackley who had seen the Price pass St. 
Clair on that Sunday morning headed toward Lake Huron. Mack- 
ley had saluted his wife and sister as he passed with a blast of the 
steamer’s whistle and they had waved to him. The weather on 
that Sunday morning was mild and cloudy but before night the 
streets were blocked with snow. The wife and sister were deeply 
disturbed as the hours passed, fearful of what might be happening 
on Lake Huron. Not until Tuesday morning did they have any 
definite word of the tragedy. On Wednesday they went to Thed- 
ford by train. There in a local furniture store, which was also an 
undertaking establishment, bodies covered with newspapers were 
laid out in a row on the floor. The two women quickly recognized 
one of the bodies. “That is Mr. Groundwater,” the young wife 


exclaimed. She knew the chief engineer as she had traveled on 
the Price. 


They went later to an outbuilding where farm machinery was 
stored and there looked at other bodies that had just been brought 
in. There still was sand from the beach on the faces of the drowned 
men. Here they recognized a second body, that of Arz McIntosh, 
a wheelsman from St. Clair. He had wanted to leave the boat 
because of eye trouble but stayed on this last trip to make the 
money for a possible operation. Still another was recognized. Mrs. 
Mackley saw a body with a cook’s apron tied about it. 

“It's Mr. [Herbert] Jones, the steward,” she exclaimed in horror. 
“The ship is lost.” She was not able to identify any others. The 
body of her husband was not there and was never recovered. 

Later Milton Smith of Port Huron, an engineer on the Price, 
who had left the boat at Cleveland before it sailed on its last trip, 
visited the Thedford morgue and at once recognized his former 
chief, John Groundwater. 

“That's big good-natured John,” he exclaimed. “How the boys 
all liked him.” 
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“Are you sure it is him?” asked the coroner who was present. 

“As sure as I know that my name is Smith,” was the reply. 

“Well this body had one of the Regina's life preservers wrapped 
around his body,” said the coroner. 

And therein lies one of the great mysteries of that awful Sunday 
storm. Did the Price and the Regina collide or come so closely in 
contact with one another that men passed from one deck to the 
other? That mystery will never be solved as there were no sur- 
vivors from either vessel. 

More than sixty bodies in all came ashore and all were identified 
except five. These “unknowns” were buried in the cemetery at 
Goderich. Their graves are marked by a tall dark red polished 
obelisk with an anchor carved on the top and bearing on one side 
the inscription: “A memorial to the unidentified seamen whose 
lives were lost in the Great Lakes disaster of Nov. 9th, 1913.” On 
the other side is the single word “Sailors.” 

Apart from the Wexford, which had been built in a British yard 
in 1883 but was still regarded as seaworthy, all of the eight boats 
lost on Lake Huron were fairly recent additions to the lakes fleets. 
There were three over five hundred feet in length: the Isaac M. 
Scott, built in 1909; the Charles S. Price, built in 1910; and the 
James Carruthers, built at Collingwood in 1913 and therefore in 
its first year of service. The Scott and Price belonged to the Hanna 
operated fleet, the Carruthers was a Canadian boat. There were 
three boats over four hundred feet long: the Argus and Hydrus 
of the Interlake fleet, both built in 1903; and the John A. McGean 
of the Hutchinson fleet, built in 1908. The Regina, a Canadian 
boat built in 1907, was 269 feet in length and had a carrying 
capacity of three thousand gross tons. In addition to the eight boats 
lost on Lake Huron the Howard M. Hanna, Jr. and the Matoa 
were reported as constructive total losses. 

Three of the doomed steamers were seen around midday on Sun- 
day by Captain Arthur C. May of the steamer H. B. Hawgood 
which had entered Lake Huron from the St. Clair River early 
Sunday morning. About noon Captain May saw the Price just 
above Sand Beach “making bad weather.” Turning about to head 
back to the river he saw the Regina south of Harbor Beach and 
a little later saw the Scott some few miles above Fort Gratiot Light. 
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Captain May himself ran into trouble for, missing the Huron light- 
ship which had broken from its anchorage and gone on the shore, 
his vessel also went aground about two miles above the river mouth. 
The Howard M. Hanna, Jr. went ashore at Point aux Barques on 
Sunday evening, her master being unable to keep the vessel’s head 
to the sea. She lost her rudder and half an hour before she went 
ashore her smokestack went overboard. The lifesaving crew at 
Point aux Barques was able to rescue the crew of thirty-two men 
and one woman. 

Two vessels were lost on Lake Superior with all their crews, 
forty-one in number. These were the steamer H. B. Smith of 10,000 
tons capacity and the Leafield, a Canadian boat built in 1890 in 
a British yard but in service for years on the upper lakes. The 
barge Plymouth disappeared on Lake Michigan with its crew of 
seven, and Lightship No. 82 at Point Abino near Buffalo was also 
lost with its crew of six. Three vessels were constructive total losses 
on Lake Superior, the L. C. Waldo, Major, and Turret Chief. Their 
crews escaped. Three lives were lost, however, when the steamer 
Nottingham was wrecked on Parisian Island on Lake Superior. The 
steamer Louisiana was a constructive total loss on Lake Michigan 
but its crew survived the storm. 

Some explanation of the turbulence on lower Lake Huron may 
be gained by examination of the lake currents and the prevailing 
winds on that terrible Sunday. The main current of Lake Huron 
follows the Michigan shore and extends the length of the lake, 
turning at the south end and passing up the east coast. There 
is also a return current passing not far south of Manitoulin Island 
and signs of a return current at the northwest end of the lake. 
The wind on that Sunday blew first from the northwest, then 
shifted to the north, and finally came from the northeast. In the 
later hours, therefore, the wind was coming from one direction 


while the lake current moved in an almost opposite direction. The 
whole body of water was thereby agitated, the Canadian shore of- 
fering no protection. Undoubtedly very unusual weather conditions 
prevailed on Lake Huron on that Sunday afternoon and _ night. 
Only most unusual conditions could account for the loss of such 
a vessel as the Price, built only three years before; or the James 
Carruthers which had been launched at Collingwood on May 22 
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and sailed on its first trip on June 18, less than five months before 
it disappeared. These boats were equipped with ali devices known 
at that time to ensure safety but they were not sufficient for this 
storm. 

There was some disposition in marine circles to blame the Weather 
Bureau for not giving sufficiently early warning of the approaching 
gales. The Weather Bureau, however, promptly showed that its 
storm warnings had appeared as early as Thursday, November 6, 
and that they had been repeated on Friday and Saturday. Yet it 
seems true that the nature of this 1913 weather disturbance was 
such as almost to defy advance prognostications. An interview with 
a lake captain which appeared on the front page of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer on November 20 strongly criticized the practice of 
some companies of pushing their captains into taking chances. The 
storm and its disastrous effects were widely discussed in shipping 
and ship-building circles during the months following. 


A question frequently asked is, could such a loss of lives and 
shipping occur today. As to the storm itself there is no doubt that 
it might recur in any year. As to the effects of such a storm upon 


shipping of today the answer must be that boats and their officers 
are now better equipped and should run less risk of getting into 
trouble. The human element need not be regarded as better today 
than in 1913 but science and invention have provided new safety 
devices that give greater protection than was available in 1913. In 
November, 1913, there was not much other than the compass, the 
chart, and the log trailing astern. Since then there have come 
the gyro compass, the depth sourder, the radio direction finder, 
radar, and ship-to-shore telephone connection. Radio-telegraphy was 
still in its early stages of development in 1913. The other aids 
were not yet developed. 

The more recently built vessels of the 1913 period did not differ 
much from those of the present day, being of steel construction 
with double bottoms, screw propulsion, and other physical char- 
acteristics following present trends. ‘The master of one vessel that 
was blown ashore on Lake Huron reported that on several occasions 
tremendous seas were running in one direction while winds of 
sixty to seventy miles velocity were blowing from an opposite quar- 
ter. It was also reported that because of the longer duration of 
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the high wind velocity the seas were unusually high and made 
waves in groups of three without the ordinary trough which is 
usually present. Whether the ships of today, even with all their 
safety devices, could survive like conditions is a debatable question. 

There was a gloom over all the lake shipping during the re- 
maining few weeks of the 1913 season. Many boats were sent to 
winter quarters earlier than usual. Vessels continuing in trade kept 
their flags at half mast as they moved from port to port. There 
was an air of relief when the season came to an end without 
further loss of life or shipping. 





A “Wilderness Rejoicing”: The New Capitol 
of Michigan, 1871-79 
Alexander R. Butler 


January |, 1954, was THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the dedi- 
cation of the Michigan State Capitol in Lansing. Today it stands 
as a historical document of its time, revealing the successes and 
failures of Michigan and the nation seventy-five years ago. The 
men who watched it being built were aware of the document which 
Michigan was constructing for some future reading. They be- 
lieved that their new capitol would always be a source of pride. 
The Rev. George Dufheld told his parishioners at the Congrega- 
tional Church in Lansing: 

the architectural history of any people becomes a history of their con- 
dition at different periods, if every edifice raised by man “contains a 
record quite legible to the educated eye of the race that produced it, 
the ways of life, and even the religion of the people by whom it was 
erected”; certainly there is nothing in the erection of the Capitol of 
Michigan of which our people need to be ashamed.! 

Far from being ashamed, Michigan’s citizens should have been 
proud of their new capitol, for it symbolized a “wilderness rejoicing,” 
according to the Rev. Dufheld, at the first sure sign of a conquering 
civilization. 


The capitol is, of course, a graphic document of that past era, 
and one can, as Henry Adams said every historian should, run his 
own historical lines from the past to the present by comparing the 
capitol of 1879 with the recently finished Stevens T. Mason state 
ofhce building. Thus may the past illuminate the present and the 


1George Dufheld, The New Capitol; or, the Wilderness Rejoicing: A 
Thanksgiving Sermon, in the First Congregational Church, November 28, 
1878, 9 (Lansing, 1878). This and much other material relating to the 
capitol are to be found in the scrapbooks put together by O. A. Jenison, the 
clerk for the building commission. These five scrapbooks, New Capitol of 
Michigan, are now in the Michigan State Library in Lansing. They contain 
a superb collection of clippings, photographs, letters, and artifacts relating to 
the construction of the capitol. A social history of Lansing from 1871 to 1879 
is in these five bursting volumes. I am grateful to the forary staff and par 
ticularly to Mrs. Esther Loughin for their assistance in finding the scrapbooks 
and other materials relating to the capitol. 
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present, the past. If we match the strong, geometrical and simple 
forms of the Mason building against the ornate, nonutilitarian col- 
umns and moldings, the advancing and retreating wall surfaces and 
the semi-archaeological forms of the capitol, it would seem that we 
of the twentieth century have repudiated the architectural forms 
of the nineteenth century. The architecture of the nineteenth 
century sought solace in the rearrangement of historic styles, cov- 
ered its own body with someone else’s clothes and rested content 
to disguise its own times and inventions with fond memories of 
a greater past. We of today have thrown away the past in order 
to proclaim our own moment and have dared to state that as a 
society we are equal to, if not better than, those which came be- 
fore. We think that our ancestors were pretentious because they 
set down in the “wilderness” of Lansing a building whose design 
came straight from the boulevards and academies of an overly 
civilized Paris. 

But surely we know that the Mason building is also a presump- 
tious design, for life today is not as precise and simple as its archi- 
tectural forms would indicate. Modern architects have stretched 
the truth a bit by reducing the complexities of modern life to 


terms which are too simple and mathematical, by reducing the 


feelings and emotions of their contemporaries to the terms of me- 
chanical and engineering formulas. What is true today might well 
be true of 1879. The building may not, after all, reflect more 
than a part of its environment. We are safer if we rely upon a 
more extensive documentation than the building itself. 

Today few people would claim that the capitol of 1879 is a 
work of high architectural merit. We suspect the aesthetic sensi- 
bilities of the men of the 1870's, for left as we are with the facade, 
we can only say that the capitol is no better and no worse than 
the rest of American architecture during that decade. One his- 
torian has called the architecture of that period nothing but “bump- 
tious restlessness, . . . shoddy and meaningless grotesque.”* These 
were kind words compared with many which were written about 


the architecture of the seventies. One wonders, however, if the 


2Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, 3:48 (New 
York, 1930). 
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generation of the seventies could have been so thoroughly mis- 
guided in its aesthetic sensibilities despite all the evidence to the 
contrary. With the concept of the Mason building in mind, per- 
haps we may conclude that the capitol delineates only a portion 


of the environment, and that we must look at the whole context 
of the capitol before we will begin to see its good points. Perhaps 


some strong and abiding vision which is now lost to us clouded 
the eyesight of the seventies and converted the grotesqueness of 
the capitol into beauty. 

That they did have such a vision now seems probable. William 
A. Howard, territorial governor of North Dakota, told the crowd 
gathered for the cornerstone ceremonies: 

We are not attracted by the magnificence of the proposed structure, nor 
do we come to pay homage to any architectural design, however beau- 
tiful. Why then this absorbing interest? It is because the structure 
here to arise is associated in our minds with that government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” which we call our republic. 
It is because this edifice is to be dedicated to the enactment and ad 
ministration of such equal laws as will tend “to establish justice, and 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity” for all 
time.* 

Surely no one will deny that the building stood as the symbol of 
Michigan. It still does. Inevitably each speaker at the laying of 
the cornerstone spent more time praising the state of Michigan than 
the new capitol. 

Everywhere in the published speeches which were delivered at 
the cornerstone ceremonies in 1873, or the dedication ceremonies 
in 1879, the reader can find the abiding pride of the citizens of 
Michigan in the progress which they had made in converting their 
wilderness into a civilization. As former governor Alpheus Felch 
said at the dedication ceremonies, “We glory in the rapid march 
of national progress, and we rejoice with the knowledge that the 
period of the existence of our State is a memorial era in the ad 


4 


vance of our nation.”* According to Governor John J. Bagley, the 


people who watched the construction of the capitol had “watched 


3William A. Howard, “Oration,” in Documents Relating to the Erection of 
the New Capitol of Michigan, 1871-1879, compiled by Allen L. Bours, 22-23 
(Lansing, 1879). Hereafter cited as Bours, Documents. 

4Alpheus Felch, “Address,” in Bours, Documents, 15. 
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the growth of Michigan from infancy to manhood,” and had re- 
called “the anxieties and cares of pioneer life; . . . of battles fought 
and victories won over Nature in her most rugged mood,” and had 
stood “as conquerors of forest and swamp.”® In other speeches one 
can find the Rev. Duffeld’s sermon on the “Wilderness Rejoicing” 
delineated with statistics. Michigan’s population had increased 
twenty-five times since 1810, Michigan’s children attended more 
than 5,000 schools, Michigan’s citizens could read of the world 
around them in more than 200 newspapers. That peninsular land 
which had been a wilderness, that site of the capital city which 
had been a swamp a generation earlier, both now bore the signs 
of man’s occupancy and culture. That peninsula of old—‘“a horrid 
place, abounding in swamps and marshes, and the very home of 
diseases dire’”—was civilized now.® 

In 1848 the state could afford only a $22,000 capitol. Thirty 
years later the state built one worth $1,000,000. William A. Howard 
made the most apt comparison: 
Twenty-seven years ago the hardy pioneers were pushing their way into 
Michigan's forests. The first work was to cut logs for the crude cabin. 
The neighbors helped to place the logs in position. A little lumber, 
a little glass, and a few nails demanded a score of dollars in money. 
There was the rub! But they struggled on,—they triumphed! For 
their State they built a Capitol at a cost of $22,513.02, and had a 
hard struggle to pay for it. But economy and labor conquered. The 
forests receded before their brawny arms; their waving harvests yielded 
up their wealth; the rude cabins have long since given place to neatly- 
painted farmhouses, built and paid for with far less sacrifice than their 
rude predecessors. And now these same pioneers are gathered here 
with upturned faces,—“with looks intent” and glistening eyes, to lay 
broad and deep, the foundations of a Capitol, worthy of their State, 
worthy of themselves. Here let it rise, and let it stand as symbol of 
citizen's triumphs, and of the State’s progress.? 


And who in that crowd of listeners, who today, after such tireless 
oratory, would not find the capitol obscured by visions of brawny 
arms conquering a wilderness. 


Even the people of Lansing who lived daily with the new building 
did not find fault with it. Familiarity did not breed contempt. In 


5John J. Bagley, “Introductory Address,” in Bours, Documents, 17. 
6Howard, “Oration,” in Bours, Documents, 23. 
THoward, “Oration,” in Bours, Documents, 39. 
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fact the Lansingites had good reason to be proud of the capitol as 
their special sign of progress. In March, 1847, when the legis 
lature approved Lansing as the new state capital, few citizens knew 
where the site was located. Lansing was unknown and unheralded 
in the contest of Michigan cities to woo the capital away from 
Detroit. After Lansing was selected, it became the butt of jokes 
about capitals in swamps. Talk of moving the capital to a more 
civilized and accessible location never died down. In March, 1871, 
when the legislature passed the bill providing money for the new 
statehouse, the people of Lansing “had quite a jubilee,” for they 
were certain that once the new capitol was built no one would 
think of moving the seat of government elsewhere. Every citizen 
of Lansing “went home convinced that his house and lot couldn't 
be had at any price,”* for Lansing would be the capital evermore. 

As the building progressed above the ground, what materials and 
names paraded down Michigan Avenue from the railroad station 
to the capitol grounds! Illinois limestone, Ohio sandstone, Massa 
chusetts granite, Vermont marble, tin from Wales and plate glass 
from England. An outside world came down Michigan Avenue 
with those materials, came in a triumphal procession to celebrate the 
thirty-year progress of Lansing from swamp to modern city. Day 


by day, Lansing grew prouder of the building and sought small 


revenge for long-remembered insults. In one way or another, the 
Lansing newspapers found a means to include a mention of the 
new building in almost any news story. 

The Cardiff giant, who visited our city in 1874, has recently been 
at Grand Rapids, and the Eagle says he expressed no opinion of that 
beautiful and prosperous city. Of course he wouldn’t. He is reserving 
his compliments for Lansing when the new state capitol is complete.® 

The people of Lansing were especially proud of the newest me 
chanical equipment which was used in the capitol. First of all 
there was a very modern heating and ventilating system which 
was installed by a Boston contractor. This system was a combina 
tion of radiant and convector heat together with fresh air ventila 
tion which promised to end the smoke-filled rooms and _ badly 
ventilated chambers of the old capitol. Then there was the lighting 


8“A Jubilee,” Detroit Free Press, March 24, 1871. 
*Lansing Republican, November 26, 1875. 
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system which was the subject of endless wonder. Electric batteries 
deep in the basement produced a spark which in turn lit the gas 
burners in the dome and ceilings of the House and Senate chambers.'” 

People from all over the state made holiday excursions to see 
their new statehouse. Somewhere between 20,000 and 100,000 
citizens—the figure being smaller in the Detroit papers and larger 
in the Lansing papers—arrived for the laying of the cornerstone 
in 1873. On that occasion the Lansing churches made more than 
$2,000 selling lunches to the visiting crowds. These were the same 
crowds which came to hear the bands, and to see the marching 
men of the Porter Zouaves from Ann Arbor, the Ypsilanti Light 
Guard, the Flint Union Blues, the state officials, the Knights Temp- 
lars, the Masons, the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and even 
the president, regents, and professors of the state university who 
marched in the grand parade. 


Even without the bands and marching men, people continued to 
arrive in Lansing to see the capitol. The attractions of scenic Lan 
sing united temporarily the Free Will Baptists and the Presbyterians 


of Hillsdale who made a joint trip to Lansing one warm August 
day. Lansing after 1873 seems to have been a favorite picnic spot 
for church and fraternal outings. Had the construction of the 
capitol contributed only social prestige to the “forest city,” it would 
have accomplished much. But the natives advertised their wares 
by putting pictures of the capitol on blotters and advertising flyers, 
and the railroads offered excursion rates to the capitol city and 
exploited the attractions of a Sunday spent in capitol park. Even 
the business men of nearby Mason found a way to exploit Lansing’s 
sudden rise to fame. In that town the business men organized a 
“capitol” lottery. Everyone who bought a $2.00 lithograph of the 
capitol also bought a ticket in a Mason promotional scheme. The 
winners of the lottery were awarded such elegant prizes as a rose 
wood piano, a cottage organ, silver serving knives, butter dishes, a 
brick house in Lansing and lots in Mason." 

The building of the capitol was, in brief, a symbol of the progress 
of Lansing and Michigan. It was as if the whole history of the ideas 
of progress and perfectibility which the eighteenth century had 


10. ansing Republican, November 12, 1878. 
11See materials in volume 3 of New Capitol of Michigan. 
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elevated to the ranks of a worthy human achievement came to focus 
in Lansing between 1871 and 1879. 

Why did this pride, why did this progress not find some more 
obvious expression in the building’s facade? Why was the massive 
energy which dug the copper and cleared the forest not transmuted 
into Ohio sandstone for us to see? Why was progress, pride, and 
energy expressed in terms of borrowed architectural forms rather 
than native and original ones? To answer these questions we must 
investigate the nature of the people most responsible for the 
building’s actual design. 

First, the architect Elijah E. Myers. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1832 and began his career as a carpenter and joiner. Then he 
worked for the Philadelphia architect, Samuel Sloan. Just once 
he studied architecture at the Franklin Institute. During the Civil 
War, Myers served with the Union engineers. After the war he 
seems to have settled in Springfield, Illinois. He sent in his design 
for the Lansing capitol from that city in 1872, and after he was 
chosen as architect, he settled in Detroit, where he died in 1909." 

The Lansing capitol was not Myers’ only such design. He later 
designed the capitols for Texas, Utah, Colorado, and Idaho, the 
parliament buildings in Rio de Janerio, and many small public 
buildings throughout the Mid-west. Although some of his later 
work is superior to his Lansing design, in no case did he exceed 
the limitations of his time and training. Few architects in the 
seventies had anything more than apprenticeship training. Ap 
prenticeship worked well before the Civil War, but as a system of 
training it broke down under the flood of post-Civil War industrial 


production. Design took second place to practice as an architect 


like Myers struggled to keep up with the catalogues of new building 
products and to absorb the changes in his own profession which 
turned it from an art and craft into a business. The architect in 
the seventies had to worry about writing legal contracts with dis 
tant manufacturers, local zoning and safety regulations, keeping 
accounts and double checking the accounts of contractors and myr 


iads of sub-contractors. The architect became an administrator 


12See Cyclopedia of Michigan: Historical and Biographical, 314-15 (New 
York and Detroit, 1900); and obituaries in the Detroit Free Press, March 6, 
1909; Detroit News, March 5, 1909, and March 6, 1909. 
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during Myers’ lifetime, and the problems of administration took 
precedence to problems of art. 

Take the doorway as an example. First detailed drawings had 
to be made. Could the architect presume that the factory which 
might win the contract for the door would put it together in a 
traditional manner? Not very likely, for they might or might not 
have the machinery to make a certain joint or molding. Could 
Myers presume that they had craftsmen skilled enough to figure 
out some point without specific instructions? Not very likely, since 
few craftsmen with long training were employed. As a result, the 
design of the door was not the great problem. Myers had to worry 
about the precise wording of the contract, the specifications and 
even the legibility of the final blueprints. The pages of detailed 
written description needed for many minute portions of the building 
would convince even the most casual observer that the architect of 
the seventies resembled a semanticist and lawyer rather than an 
artist. 

The modern observer should not be surprised that the art of 
building in the seventies is more apparent in the written contract 
than in the finished product. The forms on the door are a jungle 
of archaeological styles—Gothic and classic, all reminiscent of past 
styles and copies of none—while the real art of the door is con- 
tained in the simple fact that it was a good door, still in use seventy- 
five years after its completion. However haphazard the design of 
the door and the building, there is nothing unkempt about the 
material quality of either. Myers designed a good, substantial build- 
ing at a minimum cost. That was his art. 

Had Myers intended a handsome design to go with his hand- 
some materials, it is not likely that he would have succeeded. He 
claimed that the capitol was in “the Palladian style of architec- 
ture,”!8 and yet no building could resemble less the work of Andrea 
Palladio than the Lansing capitol. Palladio was a sixteenth cen- 
tury Italian architect whose designs were restrained variations of 
the Roman style. He was the architect who emphasized simplicity, 
rules and mathematical order. Myers’ use of the corner pavilion, 
his decorative framing for the windows high on the dome, all these 


13The New Capitol,” in the Detroit Evening News, January 1, 1879. 
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point to the French style of the mid-nineteenth century and not 
to sixteenth century Italy. All that Myers’ design lacks to com- 
plete the Parisian influence is a Mansard roof. 

What then recommended Myers’ design to the people charged 
with selecting the architect? Believable or not, Myers submitted 
the simplest design. Compare his design with those also submitted 
in the nation-wide competition for the statehouse and it is clear 
that Myers could claim with some semblance of truth that he had 
“avoided all superfluous ornamentation and especially every form 
of display liable to decay or destruction from climatic influences.”™ 
To avoid such decay and destruction from the Michigan climate, 
Myers eliminated a Mansard roof and other minarets and towers. 
His design was a simplified one. 

Myers’ simple design lent itself to lower prices, and the budget 
which the legislature approved for the building was, in fact, not 
large enough to allow for much more than the essentials of con 
struction. Myers’ fee was $34,000, or about 3 per cent of the build 
ing’s final cost—a fee which was well below the 5 to 10 per cent 
charge recommended by the American Institute of Architects. Thus 
the state saved money by hiring Myers. His reputation among the 
other members of the architectural profession was not a good one, 
because he acquired his clients by charging low fees rather than 
by designing first class buildings. Myers was known, in fact, as 
a “cheap architect.” 

Who chose Myers? The State Building Commissioners whom 
the governor appointed to supervise the construction of the capitol. 
Might they have chosen a better architect? That is doubtful in 
deed, since few good architects—and there were very few in those 


days—are inclined to sell their work at a discount. The first prize 


in the competition was only $2,000,'* scarcely enough to pay for 
the cost of submitting the drawings and not likely, therefore, to 
attract any but young and inexperienced architects. 

Like Myers, the commissioners were more interested in cost than 
in art. None of the commissioners were architects. Ebenezer O. 


14“The New Capitol,” in the Detroit Evening News, January 1, 1879. 

15 American Architect and Building News, 18:133 (Boston, 1885) 

16“General Instructions for the Guidance of Architects in Preparing Designs 
for the New Capitol Building for the State of Michigan,” in Bours, Docu 
ments, 9. 
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Grosvenor of Jonesville was a banker. Alexander Chapoton of De- 
troit was a builder and contractor. Only James Shearer of Bay 
City claimed architectural competence and training, and by that 
he probably meant drafting rather than architectural ability.17 At 
any rate Shearer was most concerned with the “practical knoledge 
[sic] of the cost, . . . to keep contracts within appropriations, and 
to establish rules to ensure the works being properly performed 
&e,"18 

When the building was finished, the people who used it did little 
complaining. Everyone was satisfied with the quality and utility 
of the statehouse. There were minor objections. Reporters objected 
to the location of the press galleries. House members thought 
that the acoustics could have been better. Despite the building 
commissioners’ efforts to select a “perfect” heating system, members 
of the House and Senate complained about drafts of cold air in 
the winter time and inadequate ventilation. The skylights leaked 
and were changed in 1881. But the most serious charge against 
the architect scarcely concerned architecture. One representative 
remarked that walking up the entrance steps was hazardous during 
the winter when ice and frozen tobacco juice combined to make 
footing slippery. He suggested that matting and spittoons would 
eliminate this serious hazard.'® 

In fairness one must admit that it was difficult for the commis- 
sioners to make their practical contribution. Lobbyists descended 


on the commissioners as soon as they were appointed. Michigan 
industries which asked that their products be used were refused 
when materials could be bought more cheaply outside the state. 
Despite what must have been considerable pressure, almost all the 
contractors were brought in from the East, and very little of the 
work was given to state and local men. The commissioners even 


turned down the use of Michigan stone because it was inferior in 


17American Biographical History, Michigan Volume, part 2:47 and part 
8:52 (Cincinnati, 1878); Cyclopedia of Michigan, 100-101. 

18James Shearer to Henry C. Baldwin, March 3, 1871, box 222, number 8, 
State Building Commission, 1871, in the possession of the Michigan Historical 
Commission. 

19°The Capitol,” Detroit Post and Tribune, January 1, 1879; Journal of 
the House of the State of Michigan, I:138, 139, 266 (Lansing, 1879); Journal 
of the Senate of the State of Michigan, I:111 (Lansing, 1879); 1:585 (Lan- 
sing, 1881); and II:774, 1081. 
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quality to Ohio sandstone. In short they made every effort to pro 
duce the highest material quality for each dollar spent. 

All in all, the commissioners served Michigan well. The capitol 
was well built, and, considering that the seventies were the apothe 
osis of fraud and corruption in American politics, a magnificent 
monument to honesty and integrity. At a time when the Illinois 
capitol was unfinished because contractors and politicians lined their 
own pockets rather than the building’s walls, when the building of 
the New York capitol was dragging to completion amidst open 
scandals of deceit and corruption, and when Iowa's capitol was only 
half finished when the money ran out, Michigan’s capitol was most 
distinguished indeed. As the editor of the Marshall Statesman 
wrote, because the capitol was not built to the lurid accompani 
ment of “jobbery and fraud,” it would be “a fitting monument to 
the good sense and sterling practical character of the people who 
will pay for it, and for whom it was built.”*” When the state house 
was finished, the House of Representatives thanked those who had 
directed the construction, not only for the beauty of the finished 
product, “but especially because it passes into the possession of the 
State not only free from debt, but absolutely free also from the odor 
of fraud and the taint of rings.”?? 

Perhaps some citizens at the time were conscious of the high moral 
and low aesthetic qualities of the capitol. Governor John J. Bagley 


passed over the references to the capitol’s beauty when he spoke at 
the cornerstone ceremonies. After all, he said, 


In olden times temples and public buildings were erected, not alone for 
use, but as memorials of king or conqueror, and inscribed with records 
of their valor and heroism. The temples have crumbled into dust—king 
and conqueror are forgotten- metal and granite have disappeared time 
has conquered all. And so it will be. But our greater civilization, with 
its triumphs and inventive art and skill, makes it certain that, though 
buildings may crumble away and nations vanish, there will yet be left, 
somewhere, the history of to-day and all future days. Our records will 
be preserved. We shall not be judged in the distant future by the 
ruins of our buildings, ... but by the record of our deeds as in 
dividuals and communities, by our public acts, by our legislation, by 
our care for the public good.?? 


20“Our New Capitol,” Marshall Statesman, August 8, 1877. 
21Journal of the House, 1:44-45 (Lansing, 1879). 
22Bagley, “Introductory Address,” in Bours, Documents, 17-18. 
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Governor Bagley’s point was well taken. Man’s enduring contribu- 
tions to civilization are infrequent in architecture. Of all the fine 
arts, architecture is the one which is least able to reflect the artist’s 
will and personality. Labor and industry, the satrapy of problems 
those two words imply, stand between the architect and his building. 
Sometimes he catches up with and conquers his problems as in the 
days of the Parthenon and the Gothic cathedrals in France. But 
we must remember too that such days of architectural glory are 
fleeting. More often, as in the seventies, the problems of building 
dominate the architect. We would do the men of the seventies 
more justice to remember Governor Bagley’s words than to attempt 
to apply with full rigor and logic the theory that the building’s 
facade contains a complete record of the society which did the 
building. 





Michigan Territory in 1824-25 


Donald F. Tingley 


Henry CLosson wROTE Two letters in 1824 and 1825 from Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan Territory, to his cousin Henry Eddy at Shawnee- 
town in the fledgling state of Illinois. Although both had come from 
Vermont and their mothers were sisters, the two men had never met 
but were interested in maintaining the family relationship. Their 
careers are similar although Eddy remained in the West and Closson 
returned to Vermont after only two years. Closson was born in 
Springfield, Vermont, in 1799, and after the death of his father in 
1808 he served as a carpenter's apprentice under his uncle, Noah 
Safford. He attended an academy for a time and then studied law 
in Putney, Vermont. After being admitted to the bar in 1824 he 
came to Michigan Territory, and in 1826 returned to Vermont. He 
served his state in a series of minor offices: town clerk, states attorney, 
probate judge, in the legislature, and as a member of the Vermont 
Constitutional Convention of 1870. He died in 1880. 

Henry Eddy was born in Pittsfield, Vermont, one year before the 
birth of Closson. He attended a boy’s school in Buffalo, New York, 
for a time, and at the age of sixteen was wounded in the War of 
1812. After the war he made his way to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
where he learned the printer's trade and eventually, like Closson, 
studied law in the office of a prominent judge. He came to Illinois 
in 1818, the year statehood was achieved, with a printing press and 
a contract to print the laws of the United States. It was as a news- 
paper man, lawyer, and politician that he made his name in Illinois 
history. He served two widely spaced terms in the state legislature, 
and was a presidential elector in 1824. He died in 1849 at the age 
of 52.* 


1C. Horace Hubbard and Justus Dartt, History of the Town of Springfield, 
Vermont, With a Genealogical Record 1752-1895, 254 (Boston, 1895); is 
Cass Aldrich and Frank R. Holmes, History of Windsor County, Vermont, 471 
(Syracuse, 1891). 

2John M. Palmer, The Bench and Bar of Illinois, Historical and Reminis- 
cent, 2:853-54 (Chicago, 1899). 
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The two letters which follow are a part of the Henry Eddy papers, 
typescripts of which are in the Illinois State Historical Library. They 
were copied and collated under the supervision of Solon J. Buck, 1911- 
1913. 


LETTERS FROM HENRY CLOSSON TO HENRY EDDY 


Mr. Cremens Mi. Ter. Sept. 1-1824 
H. Eddy Esq. 

You may be somewhat surprised to receive a letter from me at a 
distance of more than seven hundred miles from the place I last wrote 
from. I have been in Michigan about three months; left Vt. in 
April last, and after taking a general survey of the western country, 
located myself here in pleasant village the seat of justice in Macomb 
County; a county containing nearly 2000 inhabitants* without a 
lawyer other than myself, and without much business at present. | 
have however, been expecting a competitor, a Mr. Mosley late from 
your town, of whom I made inquiry concerning you; he said he was 
a particular acquaintance of yours—it is rather doubtful however 


whether he will settle here. He may be a worthy man; but I from 


a very short acquaintance, believe him to be a fickle minded genius, 
always deliberating, never determining, always planning never exe- 
cuting. This in confidence. We lawyers in Michigan are living in 
hopes of future profits, not realizing present ones. I was admitted 
in Vert. after a four’s [four years’] study in March last. I was in 
doubt whether to go to Alabama or Michigan; my friends chose to 
have me come here rather than go there, tho’ the practice is far 


3It would be hard to check Closson’s estimate here. He probably is about 
right. John Stockton in “Macomb County,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 6:358 (Lansing, 1883), says there were fifteen families in Mt. 
Clemens in 1818, the year the city and county were established. The increase 
was very rapid. In 1839 the population of Macomb County was 8892. See 
James H. Lanman, History of Michigan, 284 (New York, 1839). This was 
almost exactly the same as the population of all Michigan Territory in 1820 
according to figures given by Charles Richard Tuttle in General History of the 
State of Michgan, 674 (Detroit, 1840). A post road was extended from 
Detroit to Mt. Clemens in 1820 and a stage was in operation from 1822. 
This doubtless furthered settlement. Michigan, A Centennial History of the 
State and Its People, edited by George M. Fuller, 2:82 (Chicago, 1939); 
Melvin Wach, “A Postal History of Detroit, 1701-1948,” in Michigan His- 
tory, 32:352 (December, 1948). 
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better in Vert. than here at present. 

[his territory is fast peopling by emigrants principally from New 
York; a very few from New England in the first instance come as 
far as Michigan; in fact she does not send forth a number of emi- 
grants in a proportion any how equal to those of former years. Those 
who emigrate, do not find “a land flowing with milk & honey” as 
they anticipated. 

Michigan has a tolerably rich soil; less rich, however, than the soil 
of Illinois, | am told; but a more healthy climate. I am twenty five 
miles W. from Detroit; Detroit is in the same latitude as Albany, 
N.Y. I have received a letter from my friends who press upon me 
to ascertain the situation of your family, whether they live and 
where.* My mother is the second time a widow, her late husband 
died a year last April—she in addition to her dower of my father’s 
estate, is comfortably provided for during her life—she enjoys her 
health in a remarkable degree in her eldex years.’ Our common 
grandmother Sofford, was alive last April, tho just as it were, on the 
brink of the grave, worn down with age. What a change in the 
face of her country since her day, there has been! In her decline her 
mental powers remain unimpaired; she can tell the long tale of woe, 
rehearse the long scenes of adversity, some of prosperity. The only 
change in the families of Philips & Noah Sofford was great additions 
to their number.?, Our Aunt Mercy who married a Mr. Shattuck 
lives in Brown Point, N.Y. They are in comfortable circumstances. 
My mother’s children, save myself, are all in a days ride of her, all 


but my youngest sister & myself married. I am neither married, 


now, what is still worse better have that state in expectancy.* Mr. 


4Henry Eddy was the son of Nathan and Rebecca Safford Closson. Both 
were alive at this time and living in Pittsfield, Vermont. Lineage Books, Na 
tional Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 140:269 (Wash- 
ington, 1934). 

5Sally Safford Closson who lived until 1857. The name of her second hus 
band is unknown. Lineage Books, National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 140:269. 

6Elizabeth Bigelow Safford (1743-1825), widow of Philip Safford who had 
been dead ten years. The name is erroneously spelled Sofford in the typescript. 
Lineage Books, National Society of the D.A.R., 140:269. 

T™Maternal uncles of Eddy and Closson. It was for Noah Safford that 
Closson worked as a carpenter’s apprentice. Aldrich and Holmes, History of 
Windsor County, Vermont, 471 (Syracuse, N.Y., 1891). 

8Closson married Emily Whitney, June 1, 1830. Abby Maria Hemenway, 
Vermont Historical Gazeteer, 5:448 (Brandon, Vermont, 1891). 
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Mosley tells me you are in a like condition.* Are bachelors in Illinois 
taxed? If they are, husbands are more grievously taxed. A wife to a 
man, is, what lawyers are, to a community, a necessary evil. Recollect 
the words of Moore, “The choosing of a wife is like putting a hand 
into a sack where are a hundred vipers and one eel, it is a hundred 
to one if, in the choice, we do not get a viper.” I am a proselyte of 
Moore, others of Ld. Bacon who held a contrary opinion. 

Does Illinois receive additions to her population? What is her 
present estimated number? What is the healthiness of Ill. compared 
with Ohio? Will she eventually become a Slave holding state??? 

Terms of admission to practice here require six months residence 
after having been admitted in the states; consequently I have to stay 
here three months longer before admission. I can and do practice 


by special power of Atty. so it is entirely immaterial. I probably 
shall be admitted in Oct. term in this Co’y.™ 
In the last letter 1 wrote you, I requested you to send me your 


paper;!* it was a request without a consideration, for, if I recollect 
aright, | expressly told you I would not pay you any thing for it; in 
saying so however it was mere idle talk, | wanted you to send it 
constantly, but in truth expected to pay you for it. If you will send 
me it constantly till you shall have sent it to the amount of two 
dollars, then discontinue it, | will forward the money ‘Post Paid,’ 
or will procure you the Detroit Gazette'* Cif you do not already 
exchange), in return as you may direct. We have only one paper 
printed in this territory. Such is the badness of the post roads, sit- 
uated so far from the rest of the political world, we are very ignorant 


Eddy married Mary Marshall in 1826. She was a daughter of the president 
of the Illinois State Bank. Palmer, The Bench and Bar of Illinois, 854. 

10Eddy probably replied that the population of Illinois was upwards of 
50,000 a growing and that the state had just voted 3-2 to keep slavery out. 
Theodore Calvin Pease, The Frontier State, 1818-48, 70-91 (Springfield, Illi 
nois, 1918). 

11Dwight N. Lowell, “The Bench and Bar of Macomb County,” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 35:439-40 (Lansing, 1907), contains a list of 
persons admitted to the bar. Closson’s name is not included. 

12Eddy was copublisher with James Hall of the Illinois Gazette at Shawnee- 
town at this time. Franklin William Scott, Newspapers and Periodicals of 
Illinois: 1814-1879, 314 (Springfield, Illinois, 1910). 

18Established July 25, 1817, by John P. Sheldon and Ebenezer Reed. It 
was a democratic paper and a power in territorial politics. Fuller, Michigan, 
A Centennial History, 2:307. Clarence S. Brightian, History and Bibliography 
of American Newspapers: 1690-1820, 1:422 (Worcester, Massachusetts, 1947 ). 
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of what is going on. Probably a majority of the present population 
along the lake St. Clair, river St. Clair, now Detroit and on the short 
border of Lake Erie, which comes in this territory are French; they 


have returned towards barbarism and almost met the savages; to say 
the most they are only a step in advance & still receding. the Ameri 
can population they indiscriminately call yankees, and abhor their 
ways more than than [sic] the indians themselves.'4 My business at 
present will but a very little more than support me. I labour under 
a disadvantage in not having a sufficient library. I have a privilege 
of drawing books from the library of some of my friends in Detroit, 
so I am not idle. My choice led me to find a man who possessed a 
large library and large course of business, who would be willing to 
accept me as a partner, taking upon myself the most laborious part 
of the business and a share of the profits; but could not find such a 
man. I would now be willing to leave my present stand to accept 
such an offer. 

Law books are very scarce and dear in this territory. | shall have 
to remain here till I can make enough money to purchase a library 
then I shall go to the east probably as far as Boston and make the 
purchase. 

I am yours most sincerely 

Henry CLosson 


Mr. Cremens 16th March 1825 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of last fall and also of Jan. last came to hand both in due 
season. I was each time glad to hear from you—my patience, sir, 
never will be wearied with receiving letters from my friends. True 
it is we never had the pleasure of seeing each other face to face, but 
there are ties of consanguinity which bind us, not indeed us directly, 
but our parents on the maternal side. Our affection for our mothers, 


14Fuller, Michigan, A Centennial History, 2:282, says “Until about 1820 
the French-Canadians were the largest element in the population, but like the 
Indians of an earlier day they were being rapidly submerged as economic and 
political factors by the less numerous British and Americans. The population 
that poured into Michigan . . . before the end of the territorial period . . . 
was predominately of the ‘Yankee’ class of Americans. It was this immigration 
that fixed the permanent types and standards to which through all subsequent 
decades some groups were to be classified as ‘foreign’ elements.” 
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and their near relation to each other must make us think of each 
other with somewhat different feeling than strangers. 

Mr. Moseley lives in Oakland Co. adjoining this on the S. W. 
I wrote him soon after the receipt of your last. He wrote in return 
as follows, “Genl Duncan" sent me the Fee Bills mentioned by Mr. 
Eddy to hand to sheriff Jones to collect—I did so. After some time 
Mr. J. paid over to me $40. in the State Bank paper of Illinois and 
gave me a due bill for the balance (which is now among my papers ) 
to be paid in a few days. I informed Genl D. that a part of the 
money and the kind of money, had been paid. He in reply stated 
he would not receive it, nor any not equivalent to specie. I imme- 
diately mentioned the fact to Mr. Jones and told him that he and 
Gen! Duncan must settle the business between them. Mr. J. thought 
he was bound to take the st. paper—and the business has so rested. 
I have entirely forgotten the transaction, and do not recollect whether 
I paid back the $40 to Mr. J. or not.” I have copied that part of the 
letter entire which goes in answer to my inquiry in your behalf 
because I could not give you the substance in less words. Mr. Mosely 
enjoins it upon me to remember him to you in the most cordial 
manner. Mr. M. I am told, will be a candidate for our legislative 
cou[n]cil, the election is to take place, in a few weeks, it is expected, 
perhaps not till Sept. A bill is before the cou[n]cil now in session 
to alter the time from the last mentioned to May. With what success 
M. will run I am unable to judge. I have been requested to be a 
candidate for the council; but agreeable to a former resolution not 
to intermeddle with politicks to the interruption of my legal studies 
& practice, most probable I shall decline. Offices and titles do not 


dazzle my eyes as those of my neighbors as well as a vast majority of 
mankind. The pure republican custom of Vermont to which I am 


a professed disciple, would not admit me to make those exertions to 
secure an election as many willingly & without scruple do. Intrigue, 
false promises, bargain & sale, corruption, as near as I can learn, are 
now carried on at the election, in all parts of the western country. 
There seems to be a sort of strange concern in many places, that a 
man of knowledge, firmness and independence, should be put into 


office, and in those offices too where those qualities are the most 


15Probably Joseph Duncan, Governor of Illinois, 1834-1838. 
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necessary for the best good of society. I hope the scale will soon drop 
from the people’s eyes, and in all elections the first inquiries be, when 
thinking of a candidate, is he honest? is he intelligent? will he be 
actuated by the publick good? is he firm and undeviating? If to 


these inquiries ones own better judgement [sic] can respond yes, then 


that [is] the man of my choice. All the offices in this Territory are 
mere starvation titles, without honor, without profit, and without 
pleasure, save those under the genl govt; they are quite good. 

A strange infatuation urges people to get into office. And why? 
Honor? no for most of these offices are rather dishonorable. For 
profit? no: they have no emolument worth seeking. How then can 
the reason be accounted for? my opinion is this—it is one of those 
diseases of the mind analogous to some described by Dr. Rush. | 
know not a technical name by which to call it. It matters not what 
may be the cause, Its effects are well known. 

Your papers come tolerably regular. You may if you please, send 
them till July and no longer. In July I shall leave this place for the 
east on a visit, and perhaps shall not return till late in the fall, 
possibly not till spring. I have some unsettled business to transact 
in Vermont, and am now determined to make a tour though the 
middle and southern states. Tho’ at a distance of most 800 miles 
from my native spot, | can leave this place, pass down Lake Erie by 
steam boat, there by canal pac ket boat and stage arrive home in 
or 8 days at an expense of less than $25, and most probably a rigid 
economist would for $18 or $20.'° Such is the facility of travelling! 
We rejoice much at the [election] of Mr. Adams to the presidency 
I am rather disposed to believe that yourself is an Adamite in princi 
ple; tho’ as an elector, voted for the “Hero of two Wars.” Military 
glorry dazzles our eyes. Some men are fitted for the Senate, some 
the field—rarely one man has pre-eminent talents for both. By way 
of confidence, was pledge, policy or principle that induced you to 
vote for Jackson?'? You need not answer: I only put the question 


for self-examination. 


16The Erie Canal was completed in October, 1825. This was probably the 
way Closson intended to travel. 

17The election of Eddy as a Jackson elector was protested by Jackson men 
on the grounds that he was secretly an Adams admirer. Pease, The Frontier 
State, 106. Eddy later turned Whig 
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I am much pleased to hear from your parents. I hear occasionally 
from my friends. Do you know of a young man by the name of 
Geo. W. Britton? he was a student in the same office with me in 
Putney, Vt. and is now in Illinois I believe in the town of Alton.'® 
If you ever see him, tell him of me. Michigan is fast peopling, from 
all parts of the States. This is not a healthy country, but as much 
so as any of the western country—much more so than Illinois. 

I remain your friend & kinsman &c 

Henry Crosson 


18There was a George W. Britton in Pike County, Illinois, at this time. 
He held a number of minor offices there. History of Pike County, Illinois, 
265 (Chicago, 1880). Election returns in Illinois state archives, 6:66-68; 8:20. 





With The Big Wheels 
John J. Heilala 


AFTER LEAVING THE EMPLOY OF FERGUSON Brotuers,' I worked 
in the iron mines: the Ohio and the Imperial, west of Michigamme; 
the Champion; the Baron in Humboldt; and the American-Boston in 
Diorite; in the capacity of trammer, rock picker, skip tender, piston 
drill operator, and later at the hammer drill, a one man machine. 
Charles P— and I had heard of the logging in Big Bay and Birch 
and decided to investigate it. We were mostly interested in seeing 
the Big Wheels in operation. 

It was the summer of 1911. We took the train from Champion 
to Marquette, took a night’s lodging at the Merchants Hotel and 
early the next morning bought our tickets on the L.S.&I. railway 
to Homeier, about five miles south of Big Bay and where the Lake 
Independence Lumber Company camp 4 was located. 

On walking into the bunk house, a stocky, good-natured old 
fellow by the name of Erick T— greeted us very boisterously. 
We knew him well, and had known him almost all of our lives. 
He hailed from Beacon, as we did. He told us that he was the 
chore boy at the camp and we were not too much surprised be- 
cause Erick always looked for this kind of work. Erick had a 
voracious appetite, always hungry before the usual lunch time, and 
on a chore boy’s work he had access to the cook camp every two 
hours or so for a little snack. He informed us that Bob Bruce, 
superintendent of this camp, was out in the woods but would be 
coming in at about twelve o'clock. 

We asked him how the bill of fare was at this place and he said, 
“Store food,” which was from him the highest compliment as far 
as food was concerned. The stores furnished the best, according 
to Erick. 

A hard-looking, typical lumberjack walked in and sat down on 
the deacon seat. Erick wanted to be friendly to all and greeted 


1John J. Heilala, “In an Upper Michigan Lumber Camp,” in Michigan 
History, 55-79 (March, 1952). 
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him with a vociferous “Hello, mister,” to which the jack gave a 


quiet response. There was a deck of cards on the table so Charlie 
and | started a game of smear to while away the time and the 
lumberjack asked if he could sit in, to which we agreed. Erick 
watched us play and as he was not one to be quiet very long, he 
addressed the jack with, “You looking for vork?” The lumberjack 
said nothing and kept on playing. Poor Erick wrongfully con 
cluded that the man must be hard of hearing and turning to us, 
said, “He don’ hear.” Raising his voice, he shouted, “You looking 
for vork?” and almost fell over when the man jumped up, looked 
him in the eye and quietly but emphatically answered, “What in 
h-ll is it to you, whether I am looking for work or not? When 
| do look for work I see the foreman and not a goddam chore boy.” 
Erick backed out of the door. “Thass A’right, thass a’right. Bob 
‘ruce come dinner time,’—and we did not see Erick until after 
noon. 

Mr. Bruce was full handed at the time, but he suggested that 
we go to camp 6 on the Yellow Dog River near Antlers. This 
camp was about a forty minutes walk along the railroad. Nearing 
the place we saw a man walk out of the woods. He was a wiry, 
active man, and we judged him to be about sixty years of age. As 
we stopped to pass the time of day, he asked us where we were 
heading. On hearing that we were on our way to camp 6, he 
introduced himself. His name was Harry Herrick, the superin 
tendent of the camp we were looking for. 

“Any chance for work at your place?” we asked him, and he 
said that we had come to the right place as he could use us. We 
followed him, and camp 6 opened up before us. There was the 
usual clearing with a bunk house, cook camp, ofhce and barn. Mr. 
Herrick asked us to go into the cook camp and with him we had 
tea and lunch. 

The chore boy showed us our bunk in which we threw our 
luggage. We had suit cases now in place of the conventional 
turkeys. Lolling in our bunk we waited for the return of the 
workmen. When they came, we estimated the crew to be between 
fifty and sixty men. We washed, had supper, and by questioning, 
answering, and general conversation became pretty well acquainted 
with a large number of the crew. We noted that the chore boy 
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blew out the kerosene lamps at nine o'clock, as had been done at 
Ferguson's. In no time we were fast asleep. 

Early the next morning we were awakened by the camp horn 
and we dressed in our work clothes. After breakfast, Mr. Herrick 
rolled us out and gave Charlie and me our instructions. The 
cookee had quit the evening before and Charlie got his job. I was 
assigned to go swamping, which I considered my trade. Had not 
I been a swamper before at Ferguson's! This assignment suited 
me fine; | would now have a ringside seat to watch the big wheels. 

The big wheels can be used only on level ground, or one moder 
ately so, and this idea was originated for a summer haul where 
heretofore all hauling was done in the winter on snow or ice. The 
logs were bunched and balanced under the axle and not over it 
as seems to be the general opinion.2 The roads did not run on 
stumpy or rocky ground but were cleared almost like a city street. 
Large and small trees were cleared and taken away; all heavy roots 
were dug out and all of the roadway was graded with mattocks, 
commonly known as grub hoes. Viewing a wheel road up and 
down was not unlike looking up a city street. The wheels could 
not be used on hilly ground but fortunately the Antler’s country 
was almost as level as a table and wheels could be used to an 
advantage. From two to a half dozen logs were taken at a time, 
depending on their size. 

The timber in the Big Bay country did not run very heavy on 
pine alone but had extensive forests of large and mature hemlock 
and hardwoods and all of this timber was logged at one operation. 

It was very interesting to watch the loading of the Big Wheels. 
The teamsters were experts in balancing a load and in judging the 
size of same. The workmen bunched five or six logs together, 
a chain was passed under the center as near to the center of 
gravity as possible. A pull from the horses hoisted the load under 
the heavy axle where it was clamped and they were ready to start 
the haul. The work was very strenuous on the horses; the logs 


dangling and swaying in mid air caused a continuous strain on 


the beasts. There was a side sway motion with the forward pull. 


Only young and powerful horses were able to endure this erratic 


motion. 
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I swamped steadily for about a month or so. I must have worked 
up a satisfying impression on Harry. Perhaps 1 was a fool for 
work in those days. At any rate, Harry would stop and pass the 
time of day, and one day he told me, “I have watched you work 
and have seen that you have worked a lot in the woods before.” 
“Yes, | have, Harry,” I agreed with him, but omitted telling him 
that swamping was about all I knew of logging. “If you stick with 
me, I will pay you at the rate of thirty dollars a month,” he told 
me. Thirty dollars! It was considered to be a good raiing for 
swampers. Most of them were paid off at twenty-six. 

One morning he hailed me. “Take the black team and haul 
hemlock bark and load it into cars.” Oho, so he thought I could 
drive a team also! I had driven singles but never a team in my 
life. 

I went in the barn, found the black team without any trouble 
and noted the bulky harness on the wall pegs. I got the team 
out of the stalls and tried my hand at putting on the harness. Try 
as | might, I could not get it on right. An old teamster next to 


me noticed my difhiculty and with a few pulls and twists straight- 
ened it out. I hooked the horses to the wagon. An elderly Aus- 


trian, assigned to be my helper, got on, and away we went to the 
bark piles. For the uninitiated it would be well to explain that 
the bark peelers cut the bark around the log in four foot lengths, 
chop a cut horizontally with the log, and pry it out with a wooden 
implement, called a spud. They then pile it in cord piles, eight 
feet long and four feet high. The bark, being thick on large 
hemlocks, soon piles up into a cord. The bark is purchased by 
the tanneries and is used for tanning leather. The peeling of the 
hemlock served more than one purpose. The log when peeled 
dries quicker, and is much easier to skid on account of its smooth- 
ness. The tanneries paid eleven dollars per cord at the time, which 
was considered a good price. 

I drove the team to a cord size pile and we loaded it on. We 
had room for more so we drove to another, loaded it on, and had 
a load we were proud of. Grabbing the lines and a click to the 
horses and we were merrily on our way. The road was level and 
we had no trouble whatever. We drove like experts (1 thought) 
to the box car at the siding and transferred our load into the far 
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end of the car. By late afternoon we had filled the car, which had 
a capacity of about twelve cords. The work kept us busy enough 
but the bark is light to handle and did not tire us much. I then 
drove my team to the barn and was much relieved when the barn 
boss took the horses in charge. I could have watered them but 
would not have known the amount of eats to feed them unless 
some other teamster gave me the information. We kept this teaming 
up for a week or better or until all the available bark was taken 
in. Barn to the bark piles, thence to the car, and back again to 
the piles, we clicked our merry way. The Austrian actually thought 
I was a teamster. 

After finishing this job, Harry came over to me and asked me 
if I would like work that paid forty dollars a month. Forty dollars, 
almost unheard of! “Why certainly, I would be glad of the chance,” 
and wondered what this remunerative position could be. Harry told 
me that he wanted me to hook on a steam jammer, and that it re- 
quired a quick, limber fellow. I was limber enough, I thought, but 
as far as I knew, I possessed no other qualification for the work. 
Nevertheless, I was on the job the next morning. 

The steam jammer moved forward on rails at the siding, similar 
to a steam shovel. A dinky of a locomotive shuttled flat cars up 
and down, keeping me in the process of loading, directly in front 
of the jammer. 

I was given my instructions. A heavy, long cable ran from the 
jammer to the skid ways; near the end of it was a clamp from 
which two shorter cables ran out and each equipped with a grab 


hook at the end. Two of us hookers were employed on the cable, 
one pulled his end of the cable back to a log, set the grab hook 


on his end of it while the other set the corresponding hook at the 
other end. We were to hang on to the hook until the power from 
the jammer grabbed hold pulling the log along the ground for 
some distance before it was swung into the air and deposited in 
the correct position on the flat car. Two men on the cars helped 
in loosening the hooks and the cable was on its way back to us. 
We had to be on the alert to escape being hit by the cable. When 
the cable hit the ground we each grabbed our hook and dragging 
the cable ran to the next log and hooked it on. 
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This operation was repeated again and again, perhaps fifteen or 
more times in a halfhour with the expert advice from the jammer 
runner until we hoped for heart failure or other sudden death to 
him; or if that would not come to pass, at least, the more charitable 
breakage of the machinery. Forty dollars a month! We earned 
it alright. 

The following morning I was that stiff and sore that getting 
out of the bunk was a misery. Unused muscles rebelled with 
a vengeance. Had I not been ashamed to be called a quitter, 
I would have ditched this job and gone back to my swamping 
which was paying me thirty dollars per month. I figured that 
the difference was about forty cents per day. Was it worth while? 
However, back I went and limped for about a halfhour or so. 
After that, the strenuous exercise soon healed all pains and it 
was not so bad, after all. After getting accustomed to the routine 
and learning a few short cuts, the work went on with not too much 
inconvenience or hardship. 

July and August passed and September opened up with fair and 
cooler weather. We worked our six days a week. Sundays were 
passed in dressing up after a fashion. The razors came out and 
a week's beard was shorn. All the old timers used nothing but 
the straight razor and razzed some of us young fellows with our 
safety razors. A safety, they said, was well and good for these 
young squirts with a little fuzz on their chins that could be wiped 
off with a wooden knife. Men’s whiskers needed the straight 
razor. 

There was one important part of camp routine, that was spared 
us, much to the enjoyment of all—the washing of clothes. In 
many of the camps, the usual habit or practice of Sunday mornings 


was to gather at the wash places, which were made specially for 


this purpose. Fire places had their large iron kettles in which to 
heat water and in which the shirts, socks, and underwear were 
thrown. Next came the inevitable scrubbing and the hanging of 
the garments either on lines or suitable trees. This nuisance was 
omitted at our camp. Every Monday morning our laundry was 
picked up and taken by a hand car to Big Bay. There it was 
laundered and returned on Thursday. A small charge was chalked 
up for each and deducted from the monthly payroll. 
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We often went trolling for the northern pike at Bear Lake, 
which was a short distance from the camp. This lake is spring fed 
and so clear is the water that the pike could be plainly seen lazily 
Hoating or swimming among the submerged plant life at the bottom. 
Deer would be seen in the bays with sunlight reflecting from their 
red coats, often a spotted fawn with its dam. Rounding a point 


we sometimes would startle a deer either feeding on the aquatic 
plants or seeking respite from the flies, a hundred or two hundred 
feet from the shore with only its head showing above water. Thus 
startled, the alarmed deer would leave in terrific bounds that would 
bring it clear above the water on a bound and the next moment 
would plunge under and out of sight with a splash resembling 
a miniature geyser. This was kept up until the shore and the 
shelter and refuge of the forest was reached. 

Card games were prevalent on Sundays. Except at meal time, 
one or more games were going on all day. We had a fellow who 
did not join in any games, sports, or trips, but who was busy all 
of his leisure time in whittling odd trinkets of wood with his jack 
knife. He made several feet long replicas of logging chains with 
every link perfect, the most intricate puzzles of all shapes, including 
cubes and spheres which defied the unravelling but when finally 
ravelled formed the perfect sphere or what other solid it repre 
sented. He surely was rated as a genius in this profession and 
loved his work. 

Situated as we were near a railroad and at a regular station, we 
were pestered with more than the law of average’s allotment of 
peddlers, drummers, and agents of all kinds and a good haul was 
made by most of them. 

These were still the days of the Jewish peddler. From a dis 
tance one could see what looked like a miniature balloon coming 
your way along the road and on getting nearer it turned out to 
be a man carrying a huge circular pack wrapped in blue denim. 
This pack was strapped on the man’s shoulders and the pack itself 
was much above his head. In front on a hook, a valise was hung. 
On entering a house the man would pull his pack through the 
door with some difficulty if the door was a narrow one. On opening 
the pack, an array of men’s, women’s, and children’s clothing was 
displayed: shirts, trousers, socks, underwear for men, and all the 
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essential wearing attire for women and children; besides towels, 
handkerchiefs, sheets, pillow cases and so on. After all these wares 
were displayed, with praise from the peddler and knocks by the 
purchaser, a price given and “jewed down” by the buyer, the sale 
was made. The valise was now opened and what an assortment 
greeted your vision! Cheap jewelry, rings, stick pins, watch chains, 
charms and fobs, collar buttons, cuff buttons and studs, brooches, 
cheap watches, combs, harmonicas, needles and pins, also other 
things too numerous to mention. On inquiring a price, say on 
a watch, the peddler would say, “Fourteen dollus” and finally sell 
it for four. They did a good business, however. 

Then we had the watch and jewelry salesman. He carried his 
wares in a narrow case similar to a suitcase. His wares were high 


grade and commanded an adequate price. Life insurance and 


benevolent society agents were around periodically as were sales- 
men for “hospital tickets” which offered physician’s care and hos- 
pitalization for injuries and sickness. These agents also generally 
reaped a good harvest. One of these salesmen asked a French 
Canadian about the population of Big Bay and he answered, “Mostly 
hemlock and hardwood, pine pretty well cut!” 

One Sunday the chore boy got drunk and could not perform his 
duties. Harry immediately discharged him and came to me, asking 
if I would take the job. “O.K., I'll take it,” I said, happy to try 
something else again. 

I now had a myriad of tasks to perform but had plenty of 
time to do them. I split the wood for the cook camp and bunk 
house. I had a white horse to haul in the provisions and the mail 
at train time. I swept the bunk house, filled the lamps with kero- 
sene and trimmed the wicks. I kept a supply of fresh water in 
the buckets at all times. The water was carried from a barrel sunk 
into a spring flowing from the side hill above the river. I hung 
six clean roller towels each day and heated water for the men’s 
ablutions and kept the soap trays full. I scrubbed the floor and 
washtrough every Friday by liberally sprinkling with Gold Dust 
powder, dashing buckets of warm water, and briskly wielding a 
broom and a long handled mop. This chore did not take me long 
in performing. It was my duty to wake the crew each morning 
and this would have been a sticker if I had to awaken myself. 
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I had to arouse the crew at half past five and of course I had to 
get up before that. Fortunately, my pal Charlie, the cookee, was 
awakened by the cook before that time and every morning he came 
to our bunk house and got me out of bed. At exactly half past 
five, I got out the camp horn, which was about five feet long, 
made of tin with a mouthpiece similar to one on a cornet, and 
emitted a number of diabclical toots that. should have awakened 
the dead. Soon the camp was stirring, boots were sleepily pulled 
on, and a short time later the cook’s triangle invited us to break 
fast. 

The woods operations were not far from the camp and all men 
came in for the noon time lunch. It was up to me to call them 
in and I surely did it with gusto. 1 would take my horn and walk 
to the Yellow Dog River embankment and let out some wails for 
two or three minutes. The sound of this camp horn would easily 
carry for a mile or more and a short time later the men could be 
seen heading for the camp. There were some who could play 
a tune on one of these horns. I could not but I did make loud 
and horrible sounds. I was fortunate in being able to play a cornet 
a little and hence able to make a loud toot, whereas a novice would 
not get even a groan. 

A large crew of men will drink a lot of water in an evening and 
it was more of a rule, rather than an exception, for some one to 
call out, “Water!” late in the evening and it was up to me to 
pick up the bucket and a lantern, trudge down to the spring and 
with the aid of the lantern, plunge the bucket into the barrel and 
grope my way back to the bunk house. I blew out the kerosene 
lights at exactly nine o'clock. 

One of my chores was to feed nineteen pigs three times a day. 
Many think that a pig, being a pig, will eat anything and every- 
thing with no discrimination, but the pigs soon changed my mind 
in that respect. I would come out of the kitchen with a pail of 
swill in one hand and a stick in the other. As soon as I stepped 
over the pen fence, the pigs would rush toward me and would 
have bowled me over in their rush for the trough if I had not 


used the stick to disperse the more ambitious ones. Oink, oink, 
oink, they ran to form a row on both sides of the trough as I poured 
the mashed potatoes in small piles all along to prevent crowding 
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and battling, using the stick when necessary. ‘They would dig 
their snouts into the potato mush, lift their piggish eyes to me 
—and wait. They knew and expected that something more palat 
able was coming. Watching me go away with the empty pail, 
they waited gruntingly but not grudgingly. I knew what they 
waited for, and piling the left-over puddings and flapjacks I dished 
them all along the trough in front of my dining crew. Now, that 
was more like it! With swishes and smacking, they tied into these 
delicacies, furiously swinging their permanently waved tails in 
grateful demonstration to their wishes. I would come back with 


left-over bread, cabbage, lettuce or turnip with smears of catsup, 


and everything went including the potatoes. In short order they 
cleaned up on all and turned to their rooting or to a satished 
rest in the hog house. Now and then, I would bring a little hay 
from the barn and fork it on the floor for a warm and soft swine 
bed. Satisfying grunts appeared to exhibit their appreciation. 

With all of these chores, | still had plenty of time at my dis 
posal. I would go into the cook camp, have my coffee or tea 
with cakes and doughnuts and help my pal, Charlie, the cookee. 
Peeling potatoes was a big chore in the forenoon and I would help 
in the task of peeling a bushel to a meal and at times an extra 
peck for good measure. In the evenings I would give Charlie a 
hand at wiping stacks of tin and enamelware dishes. We would 
douse the dishes in hot suds of water, give them a good scrubbing, 
rinse and stack them on racks over the hot stove to dry. 

I do not know whether our cook was an exception to the common 
run of camp cooks, but he was a civil gentleman and gave me full 
reign in the kitchen and mess hall. We would help ourselves with 
his hot water and mirror in shaving, reach over for the coffee or 
teapot, help ourselves to his pies and doughnuts and he would 
comment only in good natured raillery or banter. We had a chance 
to do him a good turn on one Sunday and after that the camp 
was ours. 

He had to leave on an urgent mission to Big Bay on this day 
and he asked the two of us if we would furnish the Sunday meal. 
This, was quite an order, the camp employing over sixty men at 
the time and some of the old-timers would be hard to please even 
though it was only for one meal. The Sunday dinner usually was 
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a good one, extra special, the making of which would fall on us. 
Neither of us knew anything about cooking and as far as was 
known there was no other cook in the camp. Often there are men 
doing woodswork that have been good cooks in their day but have 
quit the tiring and long days of the hired camp cook. They prefer 
the shorter hours of the outdoorsman with less pay, and will not 
divulge their experience, fearing that they will be called inside in 
an emergency. We may have had a man or two in this category 
but unknown to us. There are men doing woodswork and per 
forming menial labor underground in the mines who are college 
graduates. Perhaps booze or some other factor got them down to 
where they are, and they shut up like a clam if questioned regarding 
their past. 

We gave our promise to the cook, kept our fingers crossed, and 
hoped that we would get by somehow. The cook had kneaded 
loaves of bread and told us to place them in the oven and bake 
them for one hour. We did, and they came out all right. We boiled 
the potatoes in the fifty-pound lard tin, we did the same with the 
beans in another tin. We followed the cook’s instructions with 
the beef roast, placed the specified amount of coffee and tea in 
the respective pots, sliced the bread and the pies. The bread and 
the pies were far from being uniform but it was the least of our 
worries. We set the table and this we did get in the right order 
as we had done this often enough. The coffee and tea pots were 
placed, as were the condiments. We mashed the potatoes, poured 
gravy from the roast beef, tasted it and we liked it. ‘Twelve o'clock 
arrived and we rang the triangle and men came trooping in, taking 
their places at the table. The two of us waited and served them, 
a little shakily perhaps, but outwardly calm. Someone drummed 
a fork on his plate. This was a signal that something was missing. 
We had forgotten the teaspoon dish from that end. This was 
replaced. Another drumming from the other table. We were 
short of butter at one quarter and took care of it. The men ate 
heartily and went out with no comment. The day was saved and 


we fell to our meal with relief, cleared the table and washed the 


dishes. We had fed over sixty men and we shook hands on a job 


performed well enough. The cook arrived in the afternoon in time 
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enough for preparation of supper and was pleased that we had 
gotten along with no serious trouble. 

An old teamster, sleeping alone on the lower deck of a bunk 
near the door beckoned to me one evening and on going over 
to him, asked me if I would read a letter he had received that 
day. I read it to him. It was from a friend of his who was at 
a lumber camp in Ontonagon County, describing the camp, its 
location, and what work was going on. The teamster asked me 
to move my belongings to his bunk and bunk with him. I did 
like the location, it was near the door and would be handy for 
me in getting up early without interfering with anyone, but I was 
not too anxious to bunk with the old gent. I told him I would 
think it over and let him know later. The following evening he 
came over to me again and asked me if I had made up my mind 
to bunk with him. I was mystified to the extent of wondering 
why he wanted me to bunk with him. I hadn't been very friendly 
with him and scarcely knew him except that he was sort of a gruff 
character and not very talkative. However, the location appealed 
to me and I consented, moved my suitcase and what few other 
appendages I had over to his bunk and seated myself on the deacon 
seat near the bunk. He had a small bottle of bellywash which 
he offered but I declined. A few minutes later the mystery re- 
garding the affluence of his courteous proposal was solved. He 
wanted me to write an answer to the letter received by him the 
day before. The poor fellow could not read or write. 

I got out the paper, envelope, and pen and asked him to dictate. 
He said he did not know what to say but he thought I would know 


how to answer it. Asking if there was anything special he wanted 
to mention he said there was not but would I write about the place 
and sign his name to the letter? I wrote. I acknowledged the 
receipt of his letter, thanked him for writing me, described the 
camp, its location and my occupation as a teamster and signed his 
name, and read it to him. Fine, it was exactly as he would have 


written! I had the pleasure of writing a couple of more letters 
for him later on. 

One evening the clerk came in the bunk house, carrying a book, 
seated himself at a table and commenced to write on a pad con- 
sulting the book now and then. A fellow sitting in his bunk next 
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to me whispered, “I have seen those books, they have tables in 
them and they help a lot in learning to count. Anyone studying 
those numbers will learn to figure pretty well.” He evidently meant 
multiplication, division, addition and subtraction tables. A little 
later 1 sauntered over to the table and noticed that he had a book 
on logarithms. The clerk asked me if I was familiar with that 
line of study and I told him of my L.C.S. course in surveying and 
mapping in which I was taking advanced mathematics. Two large 
Swedes were looking over our shoulders and one of them turned 
to me, saying, “Do you know that stuff? Vell, vy in h-ll are you 
here? Vy don’t you look for a yob in a store?” Working in a store 
was the highest ambition to Olle. 

Harry made a trip to Big Bay on a certain day and picked up 
the mail on the train. We were in the cook camp the evening he 
returned. I had an exceptional amount of mail that day. Harry 
threw the mail on the table saying, “Most of the mail is for John 
here. He gets more mail than a Philadelphia lawyer.” He turned 
to me. “Have you kept books?” “I know single and double entry 
bookkeeping, Harry,” I answered. “Have you scaled timber?” | 
was honest in answering. “No, I haven't but I have seen the 
scaling sticks and understand their use.” He walked out, saying, 
“Someday I may want you for my bookkeeper and scaler.” I did 
not stay long enough for the chance. 

The leaves had fallen, birds were congregating in flocks, some 
were leaving the north country, others had already gone. Old man 
winter would soon be here and we wanted to go back to our home. 
We told Harry we wanted to leave the Antler’s country, that we 
had been satisfied with our work, but home was calling and we 
were ready. Harry did not like it, at all. It was necessary to round 
up a cookee and chore boy at once because a camp cannot be run 
without either. He paid us adequate wages, walked with us to 
the railroad tracks, stopped and said, “You fellows have taken care 
of all the work around the camp and I am fully satisfied. When 
ever you boys decide to come back I will always have work for 
you.” “Thanks, Harry.” We shook hands. 

I never saw him again. 





Julia Anne King 
Mary A. Lord 


Asout 1830 Hiram KING AND HIS wiFE, Charlotte Jones King, left 
Vermont and settled in Milan, Monroe County, where they cleared 
a place in the forest, built a log house, and engaged in farming. 
To this pioneer family eight children were born; one boy and two 
girls died in infancy; four girls and one boy grew to adulthood. The 
fourth girl, Julia Anne, was born September 28, 1838. 

Julia was a sturdy girl with twinkling blue eyes and an abun- 
dance of chestnut hair. She was a child who accepted responsi- 
bility far beyond her years. Pioneer adventures abounded al] about 
her. Memory of one such was permanently engraved on her childish 
mind—of being awakened in the middle of the night by her 
mother’s anxious voice. The baby was sick, and, since the father 
lay with a broken leg, there was no one else to go for the distant 
doctor except little Julia, whose dependableness and bravery were 
about to receive their first real test. A lantern was placed in her 
small hand and imperative words sent her forth into the darkness 
of the forest road. She met this test as she met later ones, with 
courage and reliability. 

At the age of six her public education was begun in a log building 
near her home. Her formal education, judged by modern standards, 
was intermittent and scanty. Her secondary eduaction was re- 
ceived in Adrian. She was an excellent student, very studious, 
painstaking and methodical. It was while attending the high school 
in Adrian that Julia King decided to become a teacher, so upon 
graduating it wasn’t a surprise to her family or friends that she 
decided to enter Michigan State Normal College. 

From the college she was graduated with honors in 1858. Not 
being content with just a diploma of graduation she continued to 
study during her vacations. It sounds meager until we know that 
her long and busy career included constant reading and study, in- 
terspersed with travel here and in Europe. Unremitting habits of 
inquiry and interpretation gave Miss King a wide ranging scholarship. 
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Her teaching experience likewise covered a broad field in subject 
matter commingled with administrative work, in which she pio 
neered in setting standards for women in the profesion of educa 
tion. Her first teaching experience was in the ungraded schools 
of St. Clair where she was invited to assist the Hon. John M. 
Gregory, superintendent of public instruction, to organize a regular 
graded school, she herself to have charge of the high school depart 
ment. A year’s interlude of study combined with teaching at the 
Normal was followed by her Lansing experience where she filled 
the double role of high school principal and manager of all the 
schools of the then small town. For three years she served Kala 
mazoo College as head of the Ladies Department. After distin 
guished work at Kalamazoo, she was called to serve the Flint public 
schools for the next nine years, as counselor to the girls and in 
structor of modern languages, history, and literature. Moving on 
to Charlotte she served as high school principal in 1876. Following 
this position, which she served successfully, she was invited to take 
on the position of superintendent of schools; thus she became the 
first woman superintendent of schools in Michigan. The records 
of the board of eduction of Charlotte states that in 1877 Miss 
King was rehired as principal of the high school, and was to be 
the superintendent at $900. In August of 1877 a room for the 
fourth intermediate seemed necessary providing a vacant room might 


be rented. The need for this room became so apparent that it was 
decided by November that an addition should be added to the 
Union School building. This room was to cost $4,000. The money 
had to be borrowed; bonds were issued at 8 per cent. Later this 
Union School became the Charlotte High School. 


In 1879 Miss King was appointed librarian with the request that 
she make out a list of books necessary for use in the high school. 
She was to be relieved of her duties as superintendent until this 
work was completed. Two ladies were secured to do her work 
One, M. Louise Jones was made principal of the high school at $700 
and Miss King’s salary was raised to $1,000. The salaries of the 
grade teachers were $350 a year while those in the grammar grades 
were $600. Many stories are still told about the boys, large and small, 
who admired her because she was fair; they admired her ability to 
make them work as well as to think. 
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In 1881 after spending six years in Charlotte, Miss King was in- 
vited to come to Ypsilanti as preceptress. This was the highest 
honor which could be conferred upon her at the time. She came 
to this position thoroughly prepared in scholarship, in experience, 
and in ability. As preceptress she is lovingly remembered for her 
“Conversations,” those Friday afternoon talks to the women stu- 
dents which were the precursors of today’s faculty chats. Hundreds 
of women carried from the old study hall, where those Conversa- 
tions were held, lofty standards of conduct, yardsticks of acceptable 
social forms, a sense that true religion is living under the highest 
law, a feeling that one’s life among neighbors shapes the world 
community. Less widely known than the famous Conversations is 
the fact that our present health service stems from a faculty com- 
mittee initiated by Miss King, who recognized that physical health 
is the soundest insurance of mental and moral well-being. 

When the position of preceptress was abolished, Miss King con- 
tinued as head of the history department, a position she held until 
her retirement in 1915. History was treated by the early curriculum 
builders like a stepchild of the humanities. This condition changed 
when Julia Anne King took over this work in 1881. This brilliant 
and energetic woman brought such vitality and dignity to her pre 
scribed duties that the suppressed stepchild soon assumed a role 
of quiet leadership on the campus, which it has never lost. Two 
of her courses, Methods of Teaching History and a Study of So- 
ciety, were models of technique in presentation and revelation of 
the possibilities in this hitherto neglected subject for developing 
among peoples of the world relationships that would be truly worthy 
of the human race. 


It was as a teacher of history that Miss King made the deepest 


mark upon her own time and, through her intellectual sons and 
daughters scattered nation-wide, upon generations to come. Only 
now, years after her death, are her conceptions of history teaching 
beginning to be recognized by progressive leaders in the field. 
Her trenchant wit, her strict insistence upon accurate knowledge 
and on logical sequence made her classroom the testing ground of 
a student's working day. “Professor King taught me to think”;— 
again and again this tribute still echoes down the years. “History 
is cooperative activity,’ one of her students recently quoted to a 
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member of the college faculty; dipping with evident satisfaction into 
his memories of time gone by. The interplay of this activity was 
practiced in the daily give-and-take of stimulating class discussion 
when the warp and woof of human living was shot through and 
illuminated with the thread of vivid imagination, and history came 
alive—real, meaningful for today and tomorrow. “Education,” said 
Professor King, putting her finger on a weakness so sorely evident 
in her time, “Education is the process of fitting the individual into 
social service.” 

She prided herself upon never having taught two classes alike. 
She steered away from anything which made her stereotyped. Hun 
dreds and hundreds of students recall with pride the hours spent 
in “Room Forty-nine” where rich imagination played over the erst 
while dull pages of history and vivified them into growing redundant 
reality; and of the surgeon-like incisiveness which, cutting away all 
sham, evasion, and makeshift, revealed the living truth. 

Julia Anne King was an excellent lecturer when occasion per 
mitted; the spoken rather than the written word appealed to her 
as a means of expressing her ideas. 

Miss King showed her Puritan stamina; loyal always to her pro 
fession and to her government. She taught 

“He who serves the public wisely and well serves himself.” 
“Each in his field of effort must find for himself the greatest 
task; its accomplishment your greatest achievement.” 

A conspicuous feature of Miss King’s rich personality was her 
ready wit; whether gracing a table as thoughtful hostess or honored 
guest, fencing with associates in faculty meetings, or illuminating 


a dull passage for a dull student, she kept the assembly in expect 
ancy by the brilliant flash of her repartee. To those privileged to 


know her best, there was also revealed a depth of tenderness, a 
wealth of sympathetic understanding and love which out-valued 
all her skill and learning and ripe wisdom. Hers was a luminous 
life, service-crowned and enviable. 

Her often reported whimsical reply to seekers of information 
about her life, “Born and taught school,” reflects a modesty minimized 
truth, for education in her eyes included the whole of living. 

Miss King was blest with a great physical stamina; she often did 
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the work of two persons. All who knew her recognized her strong 
forceful mentality. Her ideals were of the highest. 


She had an intense spiritual nature. In her early life she was 
a worker in the church; she was a teacher and superintendent of 
the Sunday school. She was a follower of the “Greatest Teacher 
of all times,” as she characterized Christ. 

Toward the individual she was friend and tactful admonitor. 
‘Toward her pupils as a group she was a preceptor and teacher. Her 
motto, “Living as a Factor in Education,” was exemplified by her 
living. Her constant endeavor was to get her students to realize 
this fact in thought and act. 

After a long, fruitful life filled with romance and thoughtful 
endeavors for others Miss King decided to retire to her pleasant 
home. Her last year at the college was crowned by giving the 
baccalaureate address to the graduating class on June 20, 1915. It 
was a challenge for true living. 

Society is the storehouse of human endeavor. Age after age it trans- 
mits to successive generations the achievements of the past, the char- 
acteristics of the human race. Language in all its forms, speech, writing, 
and printing, is a social gift. The moral sense and the religious sense, 
also, are social attributes. Customs and governments weld men into 
groups to work out gigantic purposes. Knowledge is accumulated by 
the races for many centuries. All this and much else transmitted by 
social heredity can become the possession of the human mind only in 
and through common life. 

The acquisition of these traits and attributes is education; the school 
is common life; the teaching process is living; the end the fullness of 
life, the heritage of manhood. 

Miss King was a gracious, conscientious, and dutiful daughter 
who lovingly cared for her mother invalided for many years. She 
was faithful in the extreme in all her filial and maternal relations. 
She was both aunt and mother to her niece and when her brother, 
the niece’s father, retired from business he became another member 
of the family. Upon these close relatives she bestowed the love 
and devotion she craved. 

Julia King’s hair became snowy white, her eyes a little less spark- 
ling; but she maintained her erect, dignified carriage. 

Miss King’s book of life was brought to a sudden close, after a 
few hours illness of angina pectoris in her home in Ypsilanti, May 
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5, 1919. She was laid to rest in London Church Yard near Milan, 
and her childhood home. 


Two enduring memorials have been established to Julia Anne 
King. One is The King Residence Hall for Women on the cam- 
pus of Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; the other is the 
scholarship in her name established in 1923 by the Stoic Society, 
an honor society for sophomore students who have a “B” average 
or better to encourage higher ideals. 


Mr. Ernest R. Goodrich, a neighbor, in an address to the alumni 
in June, 1919, said: 


Miss King loved beautiful things, was fond of flowers and fruits and 
went to the trouble and expense of clearing a vacant lot next to her 
residence, which lot she planted so tastefully and with such beautiful 
flowers and shrubs that many a freshman asked if the plot were not 
a public park. The rear of her home she similarly planted including 
some excellent fruit trees. I recall very early having heard and deeply 
pondered the aphorism that “stolen fruit is the sweetest.” I know from 
experience that it had to be ripe fruit, but two conditions stopped me 
from testing the truth of the quotation on Miss King’s peach trees. 
One was that the fruit was always picked before I could get a chance, 
and the other was that I had all I wanted of it to eat through neighborly 
donation. 

As a neighbor she was all that Christ's parable might imply, although 
she never had an opportunity to minister to a neighbor who fell among 
thieves, as far as I know. In those days she demonstrated a keen knowl 
edge of psychology and of its every day application, at least on the small 
boy next door. 

Her house had a rear extension terminating in a gable end which 
was a frequent perch for birds. They were thus wonderful targets for 
testing the Indian skill of green apple throwing. Unfortunately a 
window existed in the gable, which was broken at least once by some 
faulty aim. The resulting interview was simply a business transaction, 
coupled with no recriminations, whereby an understanding was reached 
that the small boy was to supervise the restoration of the broken pane 
and was to defray the expense of the same. This businesslike and 
eminently human quality of his neighbor impressed itself strongly upon 
the boy who had his regard greatly strengthened by a shortly subsequent 
event. Miss King in an entirely human and natural course of events 
one day forgot her latch key and locked herself out. The porch climbing 
by the small boy next door, the entry of the quiet house through a 
second story window, and the opening of the front door to the rightful 
owner was an adventure sufficiently full of interest to be compensation 
in itself, but when that episode also was made a matter of business and 
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the recompense offered was more than sufficient to restore the deple- 
tion of the boy’s bank account by the broken window, then the austere 
preceptress of the boy’s imagination (an imagination entirely created by 
the sound of the word “preceptress”) was completely changed to a 
feeling including admiration and love which has grown from that day 
to this. 


The Detroit Free Press of May 13, 1919, added its tribute. 


Miss King was unquestionably the greatest woman educator Michigan 
has ever had. She ranks, in fact, among the half dozen greatest edu- 
cators the state has possessed. The most frequent remark of her old 
students when her name is mentioned is “Miss King taught me to 
think,” which is, after all, the finest and noblest office of the educator. 
She was a woman of large reading and close, logical thinking; her 
spiritual life was broad and deep, her standards lofty, her influence 
upon womanhood of the state, both by precept and example, has been 
as far reaching as it has been helpful and uplifting. 





Book Reviews and Notes 


Divided We Fought: A Pictorial History of the War, 1861-1865. By 
Hirst D. Milhollen, Milton Kaplan, Hulen Stuart, and David 
Donald. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1952. 452 p. 
$10.) 


Divided We Fought is one of the most interesting picture books I have 
ever examined. I am not given to military history nor am I particularly 
interested in the Civil War; yet this book of pictures and text on the 
Civil War aroused my intense interest and enthusiasm. 

Seldom have editors provided the reader with a more discriminating 
selection of pictures. Seldom have pictures received better captions. 
Seldom has a picture book been given meaning through textual com- 
mentary in a better manner than has Divided We Fought. New picture 
material has been set before the reader in this volume. It is not a mere 
rehash of the photographic histories of the Civil War. The war in the 
west has received attention as well as the war in the east. 

The less than five hundred illustrations used were culled from almost 
2,000 photographs and drawings by the picture editors, Hirst D. Mil 
hollen and Milton Kaplan. The narrative which accompanies the pic- 
tures, much of which consists of contemporary quotations which add 
vividness and realism to the account, was provided by David Donald. 
These three and the others who contributed to the pictorial history of 
the Civil War are to be complimented on the fine production they have 
achieved. 

Michigan Historical Commission Lewis BEESON 


The Totem Pole, bulletin of the Aboriginal Research Club of Detroit, 
edited by Newell E. Collins, Algonac, has an article in its November, 
1953, issue on “More Michigan Place Names,” by Theodore G. Foster. 


Inland Seas, the quarterly journal of the Great Lakes Historical Society, 
continues to publish much material of interest to Michigan historians. 
In the winter 1953 issue appears part one of an article on “Singapore: 
Michigan’s Imaginary Pompeii,” by Charles R. Starring of Western 
Michigan College of Education; part three of an account of “The “Tin 
Stackers’”, by the Rev. Edward J. Dowling, S. J., of the University of 
Detroit; the concluding part of a description of “The American Grain 
Trade of the Great Lakes, 1825-1873,” by Thomas D. Odle; and another 
installment of the “Story of the D & C,” by Francis Duncan. 

Other articles and shorter features contain much of value to one inter 
ested in the history of Michigan. 
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The People’s Health: A History of Public Health in Minnesota to 
1948. By Philip D. Jordan. (Saint Paul, Minnesota Historical 
Society. 1953. xii, 524 p. Illustrations and index. $5.00.) 


Dr. Philip Jordan made a happy choice when he called his recently 
published history of public health in Minnesota The People’s Health. 
Michigan readers and those in many states, by the simple substitution 
of places and people, will identify as their own his very human and 
graphic chronicle. They will recognize the groping progress from the 
early days of superstition and scant knowledge to the present undreamed- 
of-degree of enlightenment and the beginning, at least, of putting knowl- 
edge into practice in the lives of the people. 

This “informal history of the people’s health . . . . is the story of the 
beginnings and unfolding of public health with emphasis upon social 
aspects and upon the roles that persons as well as organizations have 
played.” It tells how the early faith in the “salubrious” climate gave way 
to discouraging struggles with smallpox, typhoid and diphtheria. How 
out of this grew the movement for concerted action typified in the 
Minnesota State Board of Health—fourth in the nation. And how one of 
the first, and continuing, activities of the state health agency was the 
familiar effort to strengthen and broaden the all-important local health 
departments. 

Dr. Jordan, in swiftly moving chapters, traces the development of 
sanitation in its broad ramifications, of venereal disease control measures, 
of the fight against tuberculosis, of activities for protecting the health of 
mothers and children, of efforts to control stream pollution, and of 
emphasis upon industrial health. 

It is, perhaps, because the period covered by the book ends in 1948 
that the concluding chapter, “Patterns for Tomorrow’s Health,” dismisses 
the whole dynamic field of nutrition in a single paragraph as a “vexing 
problem that some health authorities feel might come within their prov- 
ince in the future.” This might account also for the scant consideration 
given to the role of health departments in the vast new area of control 
of the chronic diseases and promotion of adult health, including health 
of the older person. To many members of the health professions, the 
review of the 1948 Ewing report will seem an inadequate appraisal of 
public health needs and potentialities. 

Not only to Minnesotans is public health “a vague and shadowy thing.” 
In bringing together so much carefully documented factual material on 
its development in one state, Dr. Jordan and the Minnesota Historical 
Society have done a service to public health in all the states. The fat, 
blue-jacketed volume represents an expenditure of time of trained per- 
sons and of money from interested sources for which many persons outside 
of Minnesota will be grateful. 


Michigan Department of Health Marjorie DELAVAN 
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The First Fifty Years: A History of Western Michigan College of 
Education, 1903-1953. By James O. Knauss. (Kalamazoo, 
Western Michigan College of Education, 1953. viii, 214 p. 
Illustrations, $2.00.) 


Western Michigan College is celebrating its semicentennial this year. 
In keeping with the dignity and importance of that event Dr. Knauss 
has written an excellent volume portraying the progress, traditions, and 
extensive influence of Michigan's youngest, largest, and most influential 
college of education. This admirable “First Fifty Years” is authorita- 
tive and good reading, though it is neither definitive in scope nor con- 
clusive in interpretation. It tells an impressive story of growth, ex- 
pansion, and institutional services. Western’s new motto “That All 
May Learn,” adopted in 1944, characterizes the scope and emphasis 
of Western’s expanded services and leadership in education, in an age 
of revitalized citizen-democracy. 

To a very large degree the Western story is bound up closely with 
the energy, imagination, and leadership qualities of its two presidents: 
Dwight B. Waldo and Paul V. Sangren. Fortunate indeed is a college 
having such continuity of leadership. In fact, the aging President 
Waldo in 1936 could retire with confidence and satisfaction (perhaps 
the greatest in his long career) when the state board of education 
designated Dr. Sangren, dean of administration, as Waldo’s successor 
to the presidency. 

The factor of size is frequently the measure, at least in part, of such 
things as importance, influence, and worth. This is no less true of 
educational institutions as of corporations in the business world. Growth 
in size has become a significant factor in the history of Western. 

Western has grown from a “good little college” into a “good big 
college.” Its campus enrollments alone today number in the four 
thousand class, whereas at the beginning year (1904), there were only 
one hundred and seven students. During the first twenty years annual 
enrollments increased to around twenty-three hundred, while during 
the next twenty years (1924-45) the student population fluctuated 
between fifteen hundred and twenty-five hundred. Since 1946, due 
to the veteran return and sustained demands for teachers, Western’s 
enrollment suddenly doubled, and has generally stabilized at above four 
thousand students. 

While making the gradual transition from a two-year normal school 
to a five-year teacher's college, Western's curricula increased from three 
to fifty-three; the number of departments, from twelve to twenty-seven; 
and the number of separate courses offered increased from seventy-eight 
to more than one thousand. Naturally this growth in student population 
and academic offerings had to be matched by material facilities. Most 
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significant has been the building program of the past fifteen years. A 
completely new campus is being constructed some distance to the west 
of the old campus (Normal! Hill), modern, spacious, and impressive. 

The most significant educational changes achieved during the Waldo 
era appear to have been in the matter of increased training for teachers. 
Requirements for rural teachers were brought up to standards of city 
teachers, then a third and later a fourth year was added for the life 
certificate, leading finally to the attainment of a four-year college status 
between 1918 and 1927. During the Sangren era (since 1936) far- 
reaching developments are best summarized by the author when he writes: 

. the chief curricular and departmental developments were in four main 
directions: a numerical increase in educational curricula due to a change in 
the requirements for life certificates, a very rapid increase in the non-teaching 
curricula, the appearance of general education courses, and a further attempt 
to secure greater mutual appreciation on the part of the professional educators 
and the academic teachers. 

Besides the inclusion of general education courses and the establish- 
ment of a strong graduate offering, the greatest curricular activity in the 
Sangren era was in the nonteaching fields. At present some twenty-two 
terminal courses (both two and four year) are offered, of which the 
following enumeration will illustrate the trend: 
home-making, technical business, retailing, secretarial training, aircraft main- 
tenance engineering, refrigeration and air conditioning technology, drafting 
and design technology, printing technology, machine tool technology, radio 
and television technology, electrical technology, and automobile technology. 

Dr. Knauss has treated the material, academic, and administrative 
aspects of Western’s history adequately and factually with a delicate 
sense of good judgment in evaluation and interpretation. Besides, he 
has given attention to other important phases in chapters on: the training 
school system, institutional services to students, institutional services to 
the community, state and nation, the student body and its activities, as 
well as a chapter on the faculty. The appendix contains two parts: 
“chief sources for Western’s history,” and “student enrollment by years.” 
The illustrative material, prepared by the publication committee consisting 
of thirty-three pages with fifty well selected pictures, is highly com- 
mended. An excellent index adds much value for the researcher as does 
the extensive use of footnotes in the text material. The superior attrac- 
tiveness of the volume is highly pleasing due to much care in publication 
and printing. 

It is difficult for the present reviewer to be completely objective, or to 
be critical of an author-friend, one’s alma mater (life certificate), and of 
a sister-institution. However, professional conscience and obligation as 
a reviewer necessitates a few minor comments, while as a historian this 
reviewer appreciates full well the difficulties involved in writing con- 
temporary or recent history. 

Was this book written primarily for the alumni and general reader or 
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for historical record and the researcher? Probably the author and the 
committee had to compromise by meeting both needs. Perhaps read 
ability and comprehension could be facilitated by transferring some data 
into an expanded appendix. Thus the appendix would include (1) chap- 
ter footnotes and sources, (2) a chronology organized under subtopics 
such as (a) buildings (b) curricula and courses (c) faculty tenure, etc., 
and (3) a more adequate statistical section. A slight rearrangement in 
content organization by grouping in sequence chapters 2, 4, and 11 con 
stituting the Waldo era, and the grouping of chapters 3, 5, and 12 for the 
Sangren era, might constitute an improvement. 

Western Michigan College of Education is to be congratulated for 
publishing a significant contribution to the history of teacher education 
in Michigan. Eventually a comprehensive history of all teacher education 
in Michigan must be written. Dr. Knauss’ book will be an indispensable 
source to the future historian of education. 


Central Michigan College of Education Roititanp H. Maysee. 


Farwelliana: an Account of the Life and Botanical Work of Oliver 
Atkins Farwell, 1867-1944. By Rogers McVaugh, Stanley A. 
Cain, and Dale J. Hagenah. (Bloomfeld Hills, Cranbrook In 
stitute of Science, Bulletin No. 34, 1953. 101 p. Illustrations, 


$.75.) 


This small, paper-bound book is an achievement of significance not 
only to the critical student of the flora of Michigan, but also to botanists 
throughout eastern North America and even abroad. It is likewise a 
noteworthy historical contribution dealing as it does with the life and 
scientific career of a person as highly individualistic as Oliver Atkins 
Farwell. Indeed, these very individualistic characteristics presented the 
authors with a formidable task from the start, since Farwell had his own 
ideas of nomenclature, frequently at variance with rules prescribed by 
International Botanical Congresses, and he was far from systematic in 
keeping records. Nonetheless, Farwell was a keen collector, as well as 
an indefatigable worker, as clearly indicated by fifteen thousand collec 
tions and over one hundred published articles. 

The first ten pages of this volume were written by Cain. They consist 
of a biographical sketch and an evaluation of Farwell’s collections, con 
tributions, philosophy of nomenclature, validity of scientific names pro 
posed, and the type specimens on which new taxonomic entities were 
based. One learns that interwoven in the background of the Farwell 
family is an interesting history of sailing ships, fortunes made and lost, 
and the development of copper mining in northern Michigan. The 
botanist, a bachelor ending the sixth generation of Oliver Farwells, is 
depicted as a “lone-wolf” whose life interest was mainly devoted to the 
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flora of Michigan, his professional activities with the Parke Davis & 
Company, and to his active participation and obvious pride of member- 
ship in such groups as the Sons of the American Revolution, the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants, the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, and the Michigan State Historical Society. 

Farwell’s contributions to the knowledge of the Michigan flora are 
based chiefly on his intensive studies and collections made in five south- 
eastern Michigan counties and in Houghton and Keweenaw counties in 
the Upper Peninsula, and the publication of nearly 1,300 new names 
for species, varieties, et cetera. Cain gives an excellent account of Far- 
well’s rather unique and sometimes heretical philosophy of nomenclature, 
and realistically appraises the validity of the new names. The critical 
diagnosis of Farwell’s collection data and types often involved, to use the 
author’s words, the “qualities of a treasure hunt and cryptography.” 

The second portion of the book was written by McVaugh. It consists 
of an annotated list of the new taxonomic entities proposed by Farwell, 
and represents tremendous labor as well as a notable achievement in itself 
as a contribution to the Michigan flora. In fact, without this careful and 
critical study, no comprehensive account of the flora of the state could 
ever be written. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that Farwell generously honored 
such favorite collecting companions as C. C. Billington, B. F. Chandler, 
and B. Gladewitz by naming various new taxonomic entities for them, 
as “Allionia gladewitzii, Gentiana billingtonii, and Trillium chandleri.” 
Farwell, in turn, was honored by other botanists who named various 
species for him, such as Apocynum farwellii of E. L. Greene. 

A shorter third section, also written by McVaugh, deals with many 
new scientific names proposed by Farwell but not listed in standard 
bibliographic indices. This portion of the book is a contribution of im- 
portance to botanists of Michigan, North America, and wherever else 
monographic studies of many genera and families of flowering plants 
may be prepared. 

The final section of the volume was written by Hagenah, and deals 
with Farwell’s bibliography. A great deal of painstaking research was 
necessary to establish publication dates, and to seek for papers which 
appeared in short-lived journals. These data, together with a chrono- 
logical bibliography extending from 1886 to 1945, provide an invaluable 
reference for further study of the flora of Michigan, as well as of Farwell’s 
scientific contributions. 

The book is illustrated with photographs of Farwell at various stages 
of his career and with reproductions of manuscript records, notes, and a 
collection label. On the whole, this volume is clearly and well written 
with very few, if any, typographical errors. It is definitely a volume which 
must be on the shelves of all students of the North American flora. 


Michigan State College Witt B. Drew 
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Historical Editing. By Clarence E. Carter. No. 7. Bulletins of the 
National Archives. (Washington, D.C., Government Printing 
Office, 1952, 51 p. $.20.) 


Clarence E. Carter, dean of American historical editors, is the author 
of a definitive manual on Historical Editing. The editor of the terri- 
torial papers of the United States has distilled his years of experience 
as an editor of historical documents into a pamphlet of fifty-one pages. 
Dr. Carter has discussed all phases of historical editing from the search 
for relevant documents to the manufacture of the book, and has estab- 
lished criteria for the various processes of editing which will prove to be 
of great utility to both the beginning editor and the editor with long 
experience. Historical Editing is published by the National Archives as 
number seven of the bulletin series. 


Michigan Historical Commission Lewis BEESON 


A History of the Kansas Central Railway, 1871-1935, by Harold 
Crimmins, becomes number 4, volume II, in The Emporia State Research 
Studies. This study originated as a master’s thesis at Kansas State Teach 
ers College. 


The Florida Historical Quarterly in its January 1954 issue carries an 
interesting article by Andrew Forest Muir entitled, “David Betton 
Macomb, Frontiersman.” Macomb, born in Detroit, October 30, 1793, 
the tenth child and fifth son of William and Sarah Jane Dring Macomb, 
was a nephew of the Alexander Macomb who was the builder of the 
house described in an article by Agnes Miller entitled: “The Macomb 
House: Presidential Mansion,” which appeared in the December 1953 
issue of Michigan History. 


The Arkansas Historical Quarterly in its Spring 1954 issue carried an 
interesting story entitled “Across Arkansas in 1844,” which contains 
excerpts from the letters of Emily and Laura Mason, sisters of Stevens 
T. Mason, first governor of Michigan. Vividly portrayed are the pioneer 
living facilities, the manners, and the conditions of travel of the eighteen 
forties. In 1835 the older sister, Emily, served as hostess for her brother 
when he was acting Governor of Michigan. She remained with him in 
Detroit until his marriage in 1838. 


IN THE OBSERVANCE OF THE STATE SESQUICENTENNIAL, the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society produced Zoar: An Ohio Experi 
ment in Communalism. The seventy-four page booklet achieves added 
interest through its many appropriate illustrations. 





Contributors 


Frank L. Klement received his doctorate in history at the University 
of Wisconsin. He is the author of numerous articles concerned with the 
Civil War, which have appeared in historical magazines. Since 1948 he 
has been a member of the history department of Marquette University, 
Milwaukee. 


James Shearer II, although now an engineering consultant in Chi- 
cago, has deep roots in Michigan. About 1830 great-grandparents on 
both sides of his family settled in what was then Michigan Territory. 
In the 1860's his grandfathers, James Shearer and Isaac Marston, moved 
to Bay City where James Shearer II was born and where he spent his 
early life. Mr. Shearer is a graduate of the University of Michigan. 


Dr. Fred Landon of London, Ontario, is a widely known authority 
on Canadian and Great Lakes history. He is the author of several of 
the stories in Ships That Never Die, of Lake Huron in The American 
Lake Series, and many other works. He was formerly librarian and 
later vice president of the University of Western Ontario. 


Alexander R. Butler received his bachelor of arts degree in archi- 
tectural sciences from Harvard College in 1942 and his doctorate in 
American history from Johns Hopkins University in 1953. Since 1953 
he has been on the staff at Michigan State College. 


Donald F. Tingley received the doctorate in history at the University 
of Illinois in 1952. The following year he was employed as a his- 
torical research editor by the Illinois State Historical Society. In Sep- 
tember 1953 he went to Eastern Illinois State College with the rank 
of assistant professor. 


The daughter of John J. Heilala, Mrs. Robert Doney, writes us that 
her father passed away on July 9, 1953, at the age of 65. He was 
a retired land surveyor and a member of the Michigan Society of Regis 
tered Engineers. His passing adds another to the number of dis 
appearing pioneers who had intimate and personal experience with 
Michigan lumbering. 


Miss Mary A. Lord is a graduate of the Michigan State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti. Most of her teaching was done in Sioux City, lowa. Her 
activities include thé presidency of the Eaton County Upsilon chapter 
of The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, chairman of the state convention 
publicity committee and chairman of the state Pioneer Women committee. 
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G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, Governor of Michigan, ex officio 
PRENTISS M. BROWN, Detroit, President, 1949-55 

LEWIS G. VANDER VELDE, Ann Arbor, Vice-President, 1950-56 
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R. ALLEN Goop, Houghton, 1952-55 
JOSEPH T. JOHNSTON, Detroit, 1953-56 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals are $3.00 per year; to 
libraries and institutions, $5.00. Michigan History is sent 
to each member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing arti- 
cles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews of 
books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan His- 
torical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and docu- 
ments related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
October, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 
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